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Tue French nation, notwithstanding its 
proclivity to revolutions, is fond of its 
traditions, and is proud of its history. 
Those dread whirlwinds which have at 
times swept away the material memen- 
toes of the past have not availed to obli- 
terate the memory of the ancient chivalry, 
honor, and romantic enthusiasm which 
crowd the pages of the history of the Ca- 
petian and Bourbon dynasties. The kingly 
character of Henri Quatre still receives 
the veneration of the people, even while 
Lamartine dictates the downfall of his 
royal descendant; and Charlemagne re- 
tains the homage of his reconstructed em- 
pire, after ten centuries of commotions, 
which have only stopped short of com- 
plete destruction. The Frenchman, with 
all his impulsive longing for change, fond- 
ly lingers over the chivalric state of the 
feudal kings ; he recurs with exultation to 
the victories of Francis and Charles, of 
Henry the Great, and Louis the Great; 
he almost mourns for the days when the 
Bourbon was crowned with super-regal 
magnificence at Rheims—when the wealth 
and the beauty of Christendom gathered 
together beneath the gorgeous canopies and 
on the glittering barges of the Tuileries: 
he doubts whether universal license, after 
all, is better than the loyal and childlike 
devotion of his ancestors to the stately 
race which arose with the birth of na- 
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tional France, and which fell only when 
France ceased to be a nation and became 
a rabble. Among no people has the sen- 
timent of chivalry retained its power 
with so little decline; among no people 
has the romance of the crusades been 
more tenderly cherished, than among that 
nation which, of all others, is the most 
impatient of prescriptive rule, and most 
regardless of long-established law. Even 
while destroying the institutions which 
their ancestors set up, they cling to the 
prejudices, affections, sentiments, and pro- 
clivities which their ancestors professed. 
The bewildering complication of Euro- 
pean politics has been for centuries of 
such a character, that alliances and con- 
flicts have taken place between nearly 
every two nations within the limits of 
that continent. Each nation has found 
itself at times united with ancient ene- 
mies to assail ancient friends; then again 
supporting ancient friends against the an- 
cient enemies with whom they have had a 
recent alliance. As one interest and an- 
other has arisen, traditional sympathies 
have been slighted, and traditional antipa- 
thies buried. Not only those whose mu- 
tual affection has been of a personal and 
hereditary character, but those who have 
been knit together by mutual opinion and 
political sympathy, are found in deadly 


combat, making common cause with those 
, 
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whose principles and whose manners are 
equally detested. Yet in the wide mar- 
gin of the centuries, certain nations have 
come to be regarded as-essentially rival 
and antagonistic, others essentially har- 
monious and consonant, with each other. 
An hundred alliances could not make the 
Frenchman forget to hate the Englishman ; 
an hundred royal embracings could not ob- 
literate the detestation in which the Tus- 
can and the Roman hold the descendants 
of the Gothic hordes. Especially has the 
Frenchman the power and the will to 
hate. Inconstant in many passions, in 
this he is constant through every change. 
He is more fickle in his love than in his 
hate, and to his nature revenge is sweeter 
than good faith and gratitude. Blenheim 
and Waterloo are as vivid to him to-day 
as they were to Louis the Magnificent, 
tossing on his couch after the fatal thir- 
teenth.of August, and to Napoleon as he 
was borne, sad and solitary, over the flat 


* plains of Picardy toward Paris. 


Yet all nations, the French as well 
as the rest, remember old services and 
alliances, and look favorably upon those 
whom they have befriended, and those 
who have befriended them. The em- 
peror Napoleon III., in assuming an un- 
friendly attitude toward the United States 
in her day of trial, has outraged the tradi- 
tion and present sentiment of his sub- 
jects. 

We can not but think that the tradi- 
fional intercourse between France and 
America has produced in each country a 
healthy esteem for the other. The earliest 
and dearest recollections of living Amer- 
icans—recollections full of the trials and 
triumphs of a political generation which 
contained the creators and sponsors of 
our national birth—can not be dissociated 
from a constant mindfulness of French 
aid and French sympathy. What in- 
duced France to come to our support— 
whether a far-sighted policy, a generous 
appreciation of the cause, or a desire to 
‘humble a rival power—is not regarded. 
We only think that, at the crisis of our 
peril and in the night of our trouble, a 
great people cheered us to further effort, 
and a great nation put forth its strength to 
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help us. On every page of our reyolu- 
tionary history occurs some memorial 
which calls up the presence of French in- 
fluence in our behalf, As children we have 
traced the romantic heroism of that young 
noble who turned from high hopes to lead 
on our sturdy grandfathers against the 
red-coat. As men we read with gratitude 
that we received the first foreign recogni- 
tion of our independence by the reception 
of Benjamin Franklin as our ambassador 
in the splendid court circle at Versailles. 
In the very beginning, therefore, of our 
national existence, the foundation of inter- 
national friendship was made. On our 
side there was a sentiment of .deep grati- 
tude; on the side of France, that kindly 
disposition which is more prompt in the 
granter than in the receiver of a benefit. 
The treaty of mutual alliance and defense 
which was concluded, and without which 
our cause would have been for a much « 
longer time doubtful, did more than its 
words purported: it stamped the good 
fellowship of the past in the memory of 
men, and was a charter of prophecy for a 
future lasting friendship. 

The founders of our Constitution, among 
other questions, had to consider this, 
whether jt would be our policy to enter 
the arena of international politics, min- 
gling as far as practical with the compli- 
cations of European nations ; or whether, 
in consideration of our isolated position, 
it were not best to eschew them alto- 
gether. The best thought, both of Wash- 
ingtoneand Hamilton, was given to the 
subject ; and both arrived at the judgment 
¢hat complete non-intervention, as a per- 
manent principle of our system, should 
be proclaimed to other countries. This 
course had scarcely been adopted before 
a sore temptation arose to break through 
it, France, our generous patron, fell into 
trouble. The nations of the earth seemed 
to be gathering together to achieve her 
degradation. Great Britain, her bitter 
enemy and our bitter enemy, raised her 
towering crest over the troubled people. 
She looked toward us, the young nation 
growing up with early might in the West, 
for that aid and comfoft which she thought 
herself justified to expect. Our people 
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clamored for war. They insisted that 
natural gratitude, the ordinary feelings of 
human nature, demanded it. Jefferson 
and Patrick Henry thought the govern- 
ment could not shirk the issue without 
the double imputation of ingratitude and 
cowardice. It must have been hard for 
“our calm great chieftain to have turned 
to his people and to have said to them, 
No. It was a dire negessity ; but Wash- 
ington, in his wisdom, saw that the evils 
of such a war far outweighed its benefits. 
The universal pressure on him showed 
the greatness of the popular affection for 
France ; and the struggle in his mind was 
evidence how great the conflict was be- 
tween feeling and principle. The ill- 
feeling produced in France by the Presi- 
dent’s decision was but temporary; for 
their better second thought exhibited the 
far-sightedness which dictated it. Ere 
long the distressed people began to re- 
cover from the effects of revolution; a 
strong hand seized the elements of chaos, 
and moulded them to order. — Victories 
more glorious and more substantial than 
any in their previous record broadéned the 
limits of their dominion ; at home, law was 
paramount, and active thrift and improve- 
ment were aiding material stability. To 
say that America looked with admiration 
on the success of Napoleon, that America 
viewed with satisfaction the restored order 
and the enhanced prosperity of France, 
is not enough. The feeling was more 
akin to exultation and personal triumph. 
Every victory of the first consul elevated, 
and every disaster depressed, the public 
temper. That party which had favored 
an alliance was vastly preponderant; and 
the success of Jefferson and his adherents 
was not a little due to their strong French 
proclivities. 

The sentiment which then existed in 
this country toward France could not 
exist toward any other nation. It was a 
noble sentiment—a sentiment into which 
no element of selfishness or expediency 
entered. It was inspired by an exalted 
moral appreciation—by those natural and 
pure feelings which oftener disregard than 
follow worldly caution. We have looked 
with satisfaction upon the efforts of Hun- 
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gary to throw off Austrian rule, upon the 
success of a free and united Italy. But 
it has not been with that whole-souled, 
hearty enthusiasm with which the earlier 
generation received the tidings that the 
imperial eagles soared over Berlin and 
Vienna, that England faltered before the 
cuick march of Bonaparte, that. every 
capital trembled at the approach of the 
French battalions. But it was not with 
Bonapartism that we had sympathy—it 
was the French people. Our sympathy 
with oppressed nations has been generel 
in character, growing out of the abstract 
principles which we profess. We should 
be gratified to hear that the rude nation 
of Otaheite had thrown off the yoke of 
tyranny, as we have been that others have 
accomplished or are accomplishing that 
result. That love of liberty which has 
been of the essence of our origin and 
growth makes us warm toward any effort 
to achieve it. But in that feeling there is 
nothing personal—it is by no means the 
effect of past relations, or international 
sympathy. It is rather a philosophical 
than an impulsive satisfaction, Perhaps 
it is partly because our pride is gratified 
that other peoples should discern the wis- 
dom of our own system; and perhaps 
there is an unconscious self-flattery, that 
we have been to some degree the exam- 
pie which has encouraged communities 
to risk every thing in a conflict with their 
stubborn and powerful masters. But to- 
ward the French nation Americans have 
been drawn by bonds of a grateful and 
magnanimous friendship. It has been a 
particular friendship, in that it has sought 
out one nation from among the rest; and 
a universal one, in that it has compre- 
hended the sentiments of nearly all the 
individuals composing the community. It 


‘did not have its growth out of a consider- 


ation of material benefit accruing to one 
nation or the other; for distance and want 
of common ambitions prevent us from 
being rival powers. Neither did fear, nor 
a desire to lean upon the strength of the 
other, actuate either. As time went on, 
the cordial feeling on our part was in- 
creased by the uniformly friendly tone of 
France, by the enthusiasm with which she 
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cherished the memory of our early rela- 
tions, and by her evident gratification at 
our continued and fast-growing prosperi- 
y- Undoubtedly, too, our interest in 
France has been enhanced by witnessing 
her dreadful convulsions — convulsions 
endured in the desire to achieve political 
liberty. In those three revolutions which 
have marked her history within the cen- 
tury with such startling significance, she 
has had the marked and earnest sympathy 
of our people. And whatever may have 
been our political preference as to what 
form of government should be estab- 
lished over the French, we have rejoiced 
over their glories and prosperity, and 
mourned over their misfortunes, alike un- 
der a monarchy, a republic, and an em- 
pire. We have wished for their well- 
being, less as a nationality than as a 
people. 

On the other hand, we have had every 
reason to believe that our traditional sen- 
timents toward France have been re- 
ciprocated; that she has considered us 
as a most friendly power; that she has 
wished us to view her in the same light; 
and that she, almost the only one of 
monarchical powers, has neither envied 
our greatness nor desired our downfall 
as an example and a warning to the sub- 
ject communities of Europe. 

These are sentiments, however, which 
the present dynasty have little reason to 
favor—to which, indeed, they have shown 
themelves inimical. In considering the 
relations between the two countries dur- 
ing the present war, we must distinguish 
between France as a dynasty and the 
French as a people. For the policy of 
an administration, especially of an admin- 
istration which holds its power above 
and in spite of the people, is no reflex 
of the popular sentiment. 
sometimes antagonistic causes effect this 
distinction. The government is always 
more selfish and more cautious than the 
mass governed. It is more apt, on the 
one hand, to regard every thing exclu- 
sively in the light of either immediate or 
ultimate advantage to their own nation- 
ality; and on the other, is more dilatory 
ion plunging into war when the issue 
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seems doubtful. It is indeed the duty 
of statesmen to banish in a degree all 
generous and disinterested sentiments 
from their breasts; to ignore past friend- 
ships and past enmities in providing for 
present necessities. They must keep 
their attention steadily fixed upon the 
advantage of their own nation, and must 
be loath to yield, even to the demand of 
those at whose hands or for whose bene- 
fit they hold their power, to either a rash 
vindication of national honor, or a mag- 
nanimous sacrifice of national strength 
in behalf of others. Almost the whole 
history of government consists of the ac- 
count of ministers either attempting to 
restrain the impetuosity or rouse the 
torpid sluggishness of the people. They 
are seen dampening the reckless spirit 
which would involve the nation in dis- 
astrous war; and kindling the sleeping 
energies which would let the apt occa- 
sion pass. 

The present emperor has shown himself 
far from friendly to the interests of our 
Union. Besides the ordinary solicitude 
of a government for the welfare of its 
nationality, the emperor Napoleon IIL. 
adds another element to his policy. He 
is anxious to preserve the integrity and 
enhance the prosperity of the French; he 
is also anxious to establish beyond peril 
the Bonaparte dynasty. It can not be 
doubted that he seeks the greatness of 
France as much because it will reflect 
glory on his name, and give security to 
his succession, as because it elevates his 
subjects. It is questionable whether 
his constant study to please the people 
and obtain their benefit be a means or 
an end—a means acting toward his own 
fame, or an end unselfish and an out- 
growth of substantial affection for the 
nation. Both of these considerations en- 
ter into his policy; but our idea is that 
the operations of his personal ambition 
preponderate. Therefore, besides taking 
care that France maintains herself among 
the nations, Napoleon shapes his course 
according as events affect his own per- 
sonal position. His policy must be view- 
ed in this double light. In general, the 
one consideration harmonizes and fuses 
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with the other, for it is reasonable that in 
strengthening France he strengthens him- 
self, and that in taking popular measures, 
he escapes that bitter odium which is so 
quick to kindle among his people, and 
which might otherwise swell up and ex- 
tinguish him in a day. His ambition is 
large, but his will is larger, and controls 
it. He does not permit his ambition to 
become a rash passion—his will and his 
judgment keep it toned to the dictates of 
reason. He seems to have taken warning 
of the fate of his uncle, and to have read 
. in it that a vaulting ambition, if it rules 
the other faculties, can, with the greatest 
genius as its ally, hold but brief and fickle 
empire; and with the warning constantly 
vivid, applies it to every turn of policy, 
and every step which events impel him to 
take. 

In the emperor’s policy toward us dur- 
ing the war, these principles have oper- 
ated: he has thought by taking side 
against the North, he could preserve his 
Mexican conquest. How shallow that pol- 
icy was, events have now demonstrated. 
With no nation, however, is it more true 
that the government and the people are 
separate ‘thinkers, than it is with France. 
The distinction was honestly recognized 
by the old Bourbon kings, when they call- 
ed themselves impersonated ‘France ;” 
and Napoleon himself fails to obliterate 
it in the minds of his subjects, by styling 
himself emperor, not of France, but of 
the French. The natural character of 
the people, impulsive, quick to perceive 
wrong, and not over-prudent, is ill-fitted 
to follow the necessarily cold and wary 
policy of the executive. They are not 
content to wait and believe, as the Eng- 
lish are. The revolutions demonstrate 
their restlessness of government, and 
would justify the belief that the public 
mind thinks independently, though the 
expression of thought may be suppressed. 
It is among the people that we are to 
look for traditionary pride and partiality— 
for the memory of ancient injury and an- 
cient friendship. It is to them that we 
are to look for the real political leanings 
of France, and for that generous sym- 
pathy which expediency fails to warp to 


do an unjust thing. History tells us how 
William Pitt feared the French people; 
how bitterly he strove to demolish a dy- 
nasty of the people, with which they 
could act, and which they would support 
with all their might ; how anxious he was 
to restore with bayonets and maintain by 
force a dynasty which held itself beyond 
the people, and which they hated and 
were determined not to tolerate. To him 
it was evident how much they were to be 
feared, coéperating with the first consul 
in his policy to bend every nation be- 
neath the greatness of France. Knowing 
the constancy and inveteracy of their 
hatred to England, he made common 
cause with their exiled and exasperated 
sovereigns. 

The late rebellion in America has not 
been so vivid in the minds of the French 
as in those of the English, for the reason 
that our relations with the English have 
necessarily been more constant. Owing 
to common language, descent, and active 
intercourse, the effect of any commotion 
amongst us must reict upon the English 
with more immediate and far more active 
force. It may safely be said, that in the 
rural districts of France, very little is 
known either of the war or of America 
itself. The writer traveled through the 
interior a year ago, and was surprised to 
find how ignorant the common people 
were of the most obtrusive facts concern- 
ing us. Many did not know on what 
continent the United States was situated. 
One asked if it were not in Brazil; an- 
other thought it to be an English coun- 
ty. To be sure, the more intelligent of 
the peasantry, especially those who had 
witnessed in France two revolutions, un- 
derstand that we are a free republic, and 
that we have successfully proved that ex- 
periment. But even the most intelligent 
of that class had but little idea of the 
issues of the late war, and its bearings 
upon the principles of liberty. There 
seems to be a very hearty feeling in be- 
half of liberty among the lower as among 
the middle classes ; yet not that feverish 
impatience of the governing hand which 
we find in the Parisians, who feel its weight 
more heavily day by day. What, there- 
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fore, the peasantry feel at all as regards 
America, is favorable to the North—that 


is, favorable to the cause of political liber- 
ty and republican system which the North 
represents. Far away from the cities and 
active towns, the national hatreds and 
friendships affect public opinion but little ; 
so that among the peasantry there can be 
but little traditionary love for America. 
What thought they give to us and to our 
conflicts is doubtless affected by the natural 
love of liberty which is a national character- 
istic. After all, the class we have been 
speaking of has but a very feeble influence 
in shaping the intelligent public opinion— 
the public opinion which works effectively 
for good or ill. . It is almost as true to-day 
as it was in the days of Louis XIV., that 
Paris is France: it is not quite as ap- 
parent that the emperor is Paris. In the 
great cities and the provincial capitals is 
to be found the real weight of the popular 
sentiment —that force which acts both 
directly in the chamber of deputies, and 
indirectly by personal influence, as the 
people. Here are found the leaders who 
go forth into the country and gather and 
guide the humbler class— mould their 
ideas and receive their homage. Here is 
to be found that extensive literary ele- 
ment which enters so largely into French 
politics. Here oppositions may be form- 
ed and made compact ; frequent codpera- 
tion harmonize, and mutual dependence 
strengthen, every party. Here the edu- 
cated classes—the little educated and the 
elaborately educated—are all grouped. 
Here the higher classes—moneyed aris- 
tocrats, the old noblesse, the peers of the 
empire, the great authors and poets, the 
orators and legislators, the clergy, advo- 
cates, and doctors—fly from the stupidi- 
ty of the country, to find to their hands 
every circumstance of indulgence to their 
tastes, and the best-field for professional 
enterprise. 

It is among the intelligent classes in 
the cities that we find the real national 
sympathies and antipathies. Among them 
are preserved the traditionary ties which 
bind them to, and the traditionary hatreds 
that separate them from, sister states. 
Through their leaders, speaking for them, 
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comes their right and deliberate judg- 
ment. 

It is to be observed that, throughout the 
history of the past century, that thinking 
mass has retained a loyalty toward the 
houses of Bourbon and ‘Orleans; except- 
ing, of course, that period when all France, 
wearied with the chaos of the first republic, 
put their trust in Napoleon the Great, and 
accepted him as the restorer of order and 
prosperity among them. The most intel- 
ligent Frenchmen, by no meang the no- 
blesse alone, stood by the throne of Louis 
XVI.; and but few of that grade were 
driven to rebellion even by the worse than 
stupid reign of Charles X. It was Louis 
XVI. who extended to America a helping 
hand in the days of her adversity. It.was 
Vergennes, the most loyal of Bourbonists, 
who welcomed Franklin to the sunshine 
of the French court. Therefore, for two 
reasons, America finds her principal friends 
in France in that distinguished and fear- 
less coterie who are known to be in favor 
of the restoration of the legitimate royal 
line. It is that coterie who recognize 
and appreciate most clearly the birth of 
our friendship and the constancy with 
which it has been preserved. It is in that 
coterie that the most intelligent minds of 
France are included, who failed not to 
discern the true tendencies of our stern 
strife, and who could sympathize with the 
perils through which we have just passed. 
They may not approve entirely of our po- 
litical system; they may regard it as ap- 
proaching too nearly to the license of their 
own futile experiments. But they are 
the representatives of chivalrous and in- 
telligent France; hence they preserve sa- 
cred the memory of our mutual regard, 
and hope the best for a nation which has 
always wished well for the French people. 
The expressions of such men as Guizot, 
Thiers, and Barrot, men who hold high 
rank not only as statesmen but as lit- 
erary celebrities, were uniformly in favor 
of the North. Not a little of the favor- 
able opinion in France is to be attributed 
to the works of De Tocqueville, who is 
regarded in that country as perhaps the 
ablest of modern political philosophers. 
Count Gasparin has also done much to 
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mould the sentiments of the reading pub- 
lic, by his very clear and acute defense 
of our policy. Laboulaye has also written 
in a masterly manner in favor of freedom 
and the right. Another cause is the man- 
ner in which the Prince de Joinville—a 
prince held in high esteem for his wisdom 
and moderation—has referred to us in his 
letters and publications; and the high 
character given us by the Count of Paris 
and the Duke de Chartres. 

The party of which all these persons 
are members, the Orleans party, greatly 
preponderates in Paris. The last election 
for the chamber of deputies resulted in 
the choice by that city of nine Orleanist 
deputies to one Bonaparte deputy, and 
among the former were Barrot.and Thiers, 
men most obnoxious to the present dynas- 
ty. It may be said that the middle classes 
and the remnants of the old nobility are 
mainly Orleanists; that the lower orders 
are either Orleanist or republican, the 
latter somewhat preponderating ; amd that 
the classes which have become aristo- 
cratic under the present reign—the army, 
some old republicans, and the clergy— 
constitute the principal metropolitan 
strength of the imperial crown. We may 
count on the friendship of most of the 
Orleanists, and of the lower classes al- 
most without exception. Such men as 
Hugo and Lamartine, once the leaders, 
and still the idols of the canaille, are 
enthusiastic over our cause, and bitterly 
denounce the attempt to found a govern- 
ment on the institution of slavery. The 
old ideas of liberty and fraternity are 
almost the only traditions which are re- 
tained in the memory of the Paris ple- 
beians; and if they have been taught to 
regard America at all, it is as the land of 
freedom, where the crude notion has 
been worked up to elaborate symmetry 
and completeness, and where the op- 
pressed of every land may come and 
labor and thrive each according to his 
own capacity. 

We come now to consider what atti- 
tude the emperor, and with him the impe- 
rialist statesmen and party, have taken 
toward the United States since the open- 
ing of the rebellion. 
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It is to be noticed, in the first place, 
that whatever disagreement has occurred 
between the two cabinets, the discussions 
have invariably been of the most friendly 
and courteous character. There have 
been no such sharp passages at arms 
between the diplomatists as have oc- 
curred with England.. There have been 
constant professions of friendship and 
good intention from both sides. Remon- 
strances have never been harsh, and dis- 
avowals have been prompt and ingenuous. 
Both have seemed desirous to convince, 
by acts, of the truth of their words. The” 
negotiations have been carried on in be- 
half of America by the most enlightened 
of our statesmen, and by a minister who 
has received unqualified approval from the 
executive; and in behalf of France, by 
one of the best trusted of the emperor’s 
servants, and doubtless by the indirect 
suggestion of the emperor himself. 

Napoleon’s first step was, in codpera- 
tion with Great Britain, to declare neu- 
trality, and to accord to the rebellion, 
equally with the Union, the character 
of a belligerent power. This course may 
be attributed to the caution’ which a 
ruler, distrusting the issue of events, 
would use, in assuming a position which 
should be safe in any case. The emperor 
shared, in common with other powers, 
the feeling that we were not strong 
enough to suppress so gigantic a disaffec- 
tion. He thought that we would neither 
be united among ourselves, nor, if we were, 
possessed of sufficient resources to con- 
quer so vast an expanse of territory. He 
had found, on attaining the executive 
power, an ancient and chivalrous friend- 
ship existing between the countries; but 
did not for a moment permit that con- 
sideration to warp him from his idea of 
the interest of his own dynasty and the 
security of France. Our government, 
not, indeed, entirely satisfied that rebels 
in arms should receive the same privi- 
lege to which the established nationality 
was entitled, was constrained to accept 
the decision of the foreign cabinets. All 
the intercourse which has since subsisted 
with France has been upon that basis. 
Without going back of it, our depart- 
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ment has insisted that neutrality having 
been declared, should be implicitly ob- 
served. The complaints which Mr. Sew- 
ard and Mr. Dayton have been obliged 
to make to France, have been far less 
serious and far less frequent than those 
which have been necessary to make to 
the court of St. James; and when they 
have been made, they have generally met 
with a courteous and satisfactory response. 
Some questions of international law have 
arisen, regarding the equipment of rebel 
privateers in French ports; and on sey- 
eral occasions our minister has called at- 
tention to violations of neutrality arising 
from the building or contracting for ves- 
sels by French citizens to be used as pri- 
vateers. But on these subjects, and in gen- 
eral on the maintenance of neutral prin- 
ciples, a settlement has been arrived at. 

In another direction, however, the em- 
peror has adopted a line of conduct which 
has justly annoyed our government. 
Ever since the outbreak of the rebellion, 
active and able emissaries of Jefferson 
Davis have been stationed at the Euro- 
pean capitals, using every means within 
their reach to influence public opinion in 
their behalf. They have used intrigue, 
remonstrance, bribery, falsehood, exorbi- 
tant promises, and pertinacious entreaty. 
They have been marshaled by such men 
as John Slidell—men crafty, acquainted 
with the prejudices and proclivities of 
those with whom they have had to deal, 
and never once permitting the poorest 
chance to pass them unimproved. The 
centre of their operations from the first 
has been at Paris. There they have met 
in council to concoct their schemes for 
aiding the confederacy by financial and 
moral succor. From there have gone 
forth their published tales of woe, their 
false and vindictive versions of events, 
and their constant waiting for foreign 
sympathy. 

By many of the Bonapartist aristocracy 
Slidell and his colleagues have been re- 
ceived With the greatest hospitality and 
sympathy ; and on several occasions min- 
isters of the empire have given them al- 
most direct encouragement. . It is idle 
to conjecture whether the emperor him- 
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self has been influenced by the repeated 
applications of the confederate agents ; it 
is hardly consistent with his reputation 
as an astute statesman. Certain it is, 
however, that Slidell has been listened 
to, and apparently not with disfavor. He 
has been received as a guest at Fontaine- 
bleau and at Vichy ; and it has transpired 
that the lighter entertainments of imperial 
hospitality have been interspersed with 
grave discussions on American affairs, 
Whether the crafty emissary produced 
his desired end or not, that end has cer- 
tainly been partially produced by some 
cause or other. The emperor, long be- 
fore the issue of the war could possibly 
be conjectured, almost before a decisive 
battle had been fought favorable to either 
side, proposed to England a joint medi- 
ation to stop hostilities. England, proba- 
bly afraid both of the emperor and of 
America, declined the overture; but Na- 
poleon has declared that he has at all 
times been ready to intervene when Eng- 
land should acquiesce. 

In the summer of 1868, Messrs. Lind- 
say and Roebuck, members of the Eng- 
lish parliament, and both most bitter ene- 
mies of the North, paid a visit to the em- 
peror at Fontainebleau. A conversation 
occurred relative to our affairs, and it 
was understood that that was the sole 
object of the visit. Mr. Roebuck returned 
to England apparently satisfied with the 
interview. Soon after, in his place in 
Parliament, he announced that Napoleon 
had expressed himself favorable to recog- 
nizing the Southern Confederacy, and that 
he had distinctly intimated that he only 
waited for the codperation of Great Brit- 
ain. Thus much, Mr. Roebuck said, the 
emperor had given him permission to say 
publicly. Upon these facts Mr. Roebuck 
founded his motion in the Commons to 
recognize the independence of the South. 

The reception of this news in America 
was attended with great and universal 
surprise and indignation. Both the ex- 
pressions and the acts of our government 
toward the emperor had been uniformly 
kind, and expressive of entire trust in his 
friendship and good faith. There was not 
the slightest provocation to take ground 
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which could not but be considered in- 
imical to our cause. Neither could we 
see that any advantage would arise to 
France in giving the South a substantial 
encouragement. Our minister at Paris 
took an early opportunity of representing 
to M. Drouyn de lHuys, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the feeling 
which had been produced here by the re- 
ported declaration of the emperor that 
he was willing to recognize the South; 
and asked plainly what his majesty’s 
policy was toward this country. The 
answer of the minister was not distinct, 
yet it in some degree diminished the ex- 
tent to which the emperor was supposed 
to have gone. The impression remains 
that Napoleon was not unwilling to co- 
operate with England in recognition. 
But he neither authorized Roebuck to 
publish such an intention in Parliament, 
nor did he flatly. announce such an inten- 
tion at all. : 

It is evident that he did not mean to 
commit himself; but it is also evident 
that he was not at all averse to Southern 
recognition. He declared that he would 
not act alone in the American affair, and 
declined to make a proposition to Eng- 
land, because he had already made one 
concerning intervention which had been 
refused. 

The only plausible explanation, it seems 
to us, which can be offered for the un- 
friendly course of the emperor—a course 
so antagonistic to all our previous rela- 
tions with France—is to be found in the 
Mexican matter. On a somewhat differ- 
ent plan, the present Napoleon is carry- 
ing out the project in which the first Na- 
poleon was for a time successful, of erect- 
ing kingdoms which should be nominally 
independent, but really little more than 
feudal baronies subject to the imperial 
crown. We find him conquering Mexico 
with French troops, dictating the provi- 
sional government, and designating as 
ruler a man who was willing to become 
his dependent and servant. The great 
difficulty in the way of securing an em- 
pire in Mexico, and of appeasing the pope 
by establishing the church there in all 
its strength, has been the contiguity of 
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the United States, and the unequivocal 
principle we have always professed, that 
no foreign power should obtain a foothold 
upon this continent. -Is it not the sim- 
plest and most natural thing to suppose 
that the emperor desires the division of 
this republic, so that, divided and weak- 
ened among ourselves, we should be 
powerless to interpose in his Mexican 
projects ? 

The Union once reéstablished, our 
government would view with extreme 
jealousy the successful foundation ‘of a 
Napoleonic empire in Mexico, and its 
security would, in that event, be indeed 
doubtful. 

The emperor, certainly, has disavowed 
any intention of controlling the new na- 
tionality, and has declared it to be en- 
tirely independent of the French throne. 
But what reliance is to be placed on the 
assurances of one whose policy has been 
from the first most tortuous, mysterious, 
and governed solely by his own interest, 
and what he imagines the interests of 
France? Who has faith in the sincerity 
of a Bonaparte ? 

But, whatever course Napoleon may 
see fit to pursue, it is assuredly the hope 
and desire of the American people that* 
they and the French people should, as in 
the past, be friends. In time, Napoleon, 
and doubtless his dynasty, shall pass 
away, and leave a checkered record of 
despotism, prosperity, and power. The 
memory of the time during which they 
governed France may be to us a regret- 
ful one, as evidencing a temporary es- 
trangement, an ephemeral coldness. But 
such a feeling can not exist beyond a 
narrow limit; old relations can not be 
obliterated by a single dark-page. We 
may be confident that the great, generous 
heart of the French people, less obtru- 
sive than the acts of their ruler, beats 
to-day in sympathy for us; that it still 
warms to the recollections of the long 
era of mutual regard; and that, despite 
the hostile elements which hold such 
presumptuous sway among them, they 
would view with magnanimous and deep- 
felt sorrow the disseverance of the Amer- 
ican Union. 
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Famirariry with great men, and still 
more with men‘who were both great and 
good — with their lives and with their 
deaths—is among the best antidotes to 
that littleness and meanness which is 
ever seeking, and by a thousand avenues, 
to invade our own lives. ‘Great men,” 
as it has been nobly said, “far more than 
any Alps or Coliseums, are the true 
world-wonders, which it concerns us to 
behold clearly, and imprint forever on 
our remembrance. Great men are the 
fire-pillars in this dark pilgrimage of 
mankind ; they stand as heavenly signs, 
ever-living witnesses of what has .been— 
prophetic witnesses of what may still be ; 
the revealed embodied possibilities of hu- 
man nature; which greatness he who has 
never with his whole heart passionately 
loved and reverenced, is himself forever 
doomed to be little.” 

It has, indeed, of late years been the 
fashion with so-called philosophical his- 
torians to deny to any single men, even 
the greatest, that they really exercised 
‘any mighty moulding influence on the 
events of their time. According to the 
reading of the world’s history which 
these historians favor, the men who seem 
to us to have dominated their own time 
did. but represent, embody, and bring to 
a head the tendencies of their age, which 
would have been inevitably done by some 
other, if not by them. These tendencies, 
in fact, are every thing in their sight; the 
men are nothing. There is a certain air 
of philosophy, a show of wisdom, in such 
an explanation, (it came to a head in the 
writings of Buckle) which will always 
secure to it a large amount of acceptance. 
It is welcome to small men, by the as- 
surance which it seems to give that great 
men do not really contribute to shape 
and mould the world more than them- 
selves—that there are none really great 
after all—that men do not mould events, 
but events men. Nay, it will be not 
merely popular, but it has a certain 
amount of truth in it—this much, name- 
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ly, that a man can only be very great by 
reading his time aright, translating its 
dumb inarticulate cry into some articu- 
late language, divining its wants and sat- 
isfying them, seeing and laying hold of 
the helps which the time affords to carry 
out the work which time requires. 

But if more than this is challenged for 
the age, as contrasted with the man who 
stands out in the age, it is challenged 
without warrant or foundation. This 
claim on behalf of the many, as against 
the one, is such as eyery page of history 
decidedly refutes. At how many of its 
chief turning-points we encounter men 
who have stamped themselves and their 
single personality with an impression 
never to be effaced on the world in which 
they lived—have made that world’s story 
other than except for them it would have 
been—have turned the stream of events 
into channels assuredly quite different 
from those in which it would else have 
run. Who, that is at all capable of form- 
ing a judgment, can believe that there 
would ever have been a free Holland ex- 
cept for William the Silent? or a revival 
of imperialism in France, with all the 
mighty issues for our generation, and for 
generations to come, with which this re- 
vival is pregnant, but for Napoleon III. ? 
Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Mo- 
hammed, Charlemagne, each of them fash- 
ioned the history of the world, or of large 
portions of the world, for long succeeding 
ages—cast the lives, thoughts, and des- 
tinies of millions of men into shapes, 
which except for them they would never 
have assumed. ‘Truly, as one meditates ° 
on these things, one stands in awe at the 
might of single men—at the world-shap- 
ing influence which they have exercised. 
It is a solemn, it would be a terrible 
thing to contemplate, if we did not be- 
lieve that a mightier than man ruled over 
all—that these mightiest no less than the 
least were in his hand; whether helpers 
or hinderers of his kingdom, were alike 
raised up by him to work out his plans— 
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to bring about in the end, by strangest 
ways, and such as to us seem often the 
most unlikely, that kingdom which shall 
rule over all. 

Now I do not in the least pretend to 
place Gustavus Adolphus in the very 
foremost rank among the moulders of the 
world’s story—such, for example, as the 
four, perhaps the most influential of all, 
whom I named just now; but I am con- 
fident to say that the history of modern 
Europe, above all, of a portion of it, 
which, by its central position, by its ex- 
tent and population, by the rich intellec- 
tul gifts of its, inhabitants, must always 
exercise an immense influence on the 
rest—of Germany, I mean—would have 
shaped itself quite otherwise except for 
him; that he accomplished a work which 
no other man then living in Europe would 
or could have accomplished, and that 
work, a work which remains. So far as 
human eye can see, the Reformation, ex- 
cept for him, would have been crushed in 
Germany, and probably in all northern 
Europe, with the exception of England, 
as well. It was he who successfully as- 
serted those rights of conscience and 
that free avowal of religious convictions, 
which, but for him, must have perished 
there. 

In seeking to present this man to you, 
I have no right to assume that you are 
so well acquainted with the outward 
events.of his life, as to release me from 
the necessity of briefly recapitulating the 
more important of these. I shall also 
think it best in a few words to describe 
to you the stage on which his great but 
brief part was acted. You need not be 
afraid at this announcement, that I am 
about to entangle you in the dismal de- 
tails of the Thirty Years’ War. At the 
same time, if you are at all to understand 
Gustavus Adolphus and his work, if he 
is not to be a mere sky-pageant, painted 
on the air, I must set him, so to speak, 
in the framework of his time—put a little 
background in the picture—explain to you 
very succinctly how that war came 
about—for what the contending parties 
were struggling; and urged by what mo- 
tives he threw the weight of his sword 
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into the scale which was just about to 
kick the beam. If I am going over 
ground familiar to some, they will par- 
don this for the sake of others, to whom 
it is not so familiar. 

It is probably, then, known to many, 
that the Reformation made at its first 
burst the spiritual conquest of many 
lands, which afterward escaped from it 
again, and returned to their allegiance 
to Rome. This was, above all, the case 
in Germany. There was a time when in 
Austria proper there was not one Roman 
Catholic for thirty Protestants. The 
proportions are now, I suppose, exactly 
reversed. It was the same in Styria, in 
Bohemia, and in other lands. Gradually, 
however, the church of Rome gathered up 
her strength—awoke from her first stupor - 
and amazement—burnished her arms— 
found in the new order of Jesuits a mili- 
tia devoted to her interests, and capable 
of rendering to her most effectual service. 
Little by little she recovered much of the 
ground which in the first five and twenty 
years she had lost, till at length it came 
into the hearts of the leaders of the Ro- 
man Catholic church in Germany to re- 
claim for her all the privileges of a pre- 
dominant church, which she had been 
obliged to renounce. One by one the 
liberties of the Protestants, though sanc- 
tioned by legal acts, were encroached on 
and diminished. It was sought to wrest 
from them endowments which were theirs 
by long custom and right. In many 
parts of Germany, the only alternatives 
offered to the Protestants were exile or 
conformity to Rome. There was unhap- 
pily among the professors of the Re- 
formed faith too much to invite these 
encroachments. The love of many had 
grown cold. A hard, rigid assertion of 
certain dogmas had taken the place of 
faith working by love. The Lutherans 
and the Calvinists, even in the presence 
of a common foe, could not ‘lay aside 
those jealousies which had constituted 
the fatal weakness of the continental 
Reformation even from the beginning; 
could with difficulty refrain from biting 
and devouring one another, even while 
another was evidently watching and 
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waiting to devour them both. As, how- 
ever, the danger grew ever more evident 
and urgent, the Protestant princes and 
free cities of Germany formed them- 
selves, for mutual defense, into what was 
called the Protestant Union, to which 
those on the other side replied by a 
Catholic League. For a while the hidden 
fires smouldered beneath the surface, or 
just darted out here and there a tongue 
of flame to tell of their presence. Not 
till 1618 did the flames burst openly 
forth ; and then in a remote part of Ger- 
many, in Bohemia; but with so much in- 
flammable material everywhere prepared, 
it was not long before the conflagration 
spread over all; a fire which should not 
be extinguished for thirty years, and 
which in the end rather burnt itself out, 
all the fuel which could feed it being con- 
sumed, than can be said to have been 
extinguished at all. 

This war, the longest, the most terri- 
ble which modern Europe has seen—in 
which “Germany was tortured, torn to 
pieces, wrecked, brayed as in’ a mortar 
under the iron mace of war,” from which, 
at this day, as many believe, it has only 
partially recovered—may be conveniently 
divided into three periods. In the first 
of these, extending from 1618 to 1630, 
the arms of the Catholic League and the 
emperor were everywhere triumphant, 
beating down the feeble and half-heart- 
ed opposition of the Protestant princes of 
Germany ; scattering the forces of some 
military adventurers, who, in all ways 
unequal to the task, would have stood in 
the gap; and lastly, compelling Christian 
IV., king of Denmark, who would fain 
have meddled in the matter, to withdraw 
again with shame and defeat to his own 
land. And now it seemed as though the 
end had come. All Germany lay pros- 
trate at the feet of the emperor, and of 
Wallenstein, his terrible commander; 
who, advancing the imperial banners to 
the shores of the German Ocean, assumed 
to himself the threatening title of admiral 
of the Baltic Sea; while the professors of 
the Reformed faith—by the so-called 
Edict of Restitution stripped, in great 
part, of their rights, expelled from endow- 
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ments which they had enjoyed for well- 
nigh a century, their legal standing in the 
empire interpreted by triumphant foes— 
would have been just allowed to exist by 
sufferance for a few years, and would then 
have seen even this toleration withdrawn, 
(it had been already withdrawn by the 
Roman Catholic princes in their own 
territories) and must either have re- 
nounced their faith, or quitted the land. 

In one of the innumerable flying sheets 
and pamphlets which attest the intense 
interest with which the career of Gus- 
tavus was watched in England, the po- 
sition of affairs at this period is delineat- 
ed well, and in a piece of excellent Eng- 
lish, Having described the mischief- 
making intrigues of the Jesuits, those 
“incendiaries of the Christian world,” as 
he calls therh, who had brought matters 
thus far, the author goes on to say: “And 
whereas many, ignorant of the Jesuits’ 
far-fetched secret stratagems, did verily 
believe that now they were attained to 
the utmost end they aimed at, it appeared 
far otherwise. For now the fire that so 
long lay covered under the ashes breaks 
forth, and sets upon a sudden all these 
flourishing provinces of Germany in a 
blaze; and the vizard now removed, their 
purpose was made manifest to the blind- 
est eyesight, to wit, the total ruin of the 
true religion, in many, yea, in most parts 
of Germany professed, the reducing of 
them again to the Romish superstition, 
and utter overthrow of the liberties of 
the Roman empire; whose designs who- 
soever, in defense of .God’s cause and the 
liberties of their own country, did any 
way oppose, have been in most bar- 
barous manner prosecuted and persecut- 
ed with fire and sword, and many forced 
to forsake their ancient inheritances, to 
save their lives and keep a good con- 
science in still professing that religion 
wherein they had hitherto been brought 
up. Others again, more pusillanimous, 
and loth to lose all for Christ, besides a 
shameful and perfidious abjuration of 
that truth which before they had pro- 
fessed, were yet notwithstanding forced 
to yield to such slavish and servile con- 
ditions as the insolency of a victorious 
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enemy was pleased to impose upon 
them.” * 

It was in this extremity that God 
raised up a helper for the suffering mem- 
bers of the Reformed faith in Germany— 
Gustavus -Adolphus—king of Sweden. 
Responding to their mute appeal, he 
_ descended upon Germany ; in little more 
than two short years turned the whole 
tide of affairs, until on the plains of 
Lutzen he crowned an heroic life with 
an heroic death. In this brief period was 
the turning-point of the bloody drama, 
which for thirty years was enacted on the 
stage of Germany. The third act of the 
tragedy commenced with his death. The 
cause which he came to support, stag- 
gered for a season under this blow, yet 
never entirely lost the superiority which 
his victories had given it; and when six- 
teen years after his death, in 1648, the 
end at length arrived, then, by the treaty 
of Westphalia, the entirely equal rights 
of the two confessions were recognized, 
and this has remained the public law of 
Germany from that day to the present, 
nor has it at any time since been serious- 
y disturbed. . 

Now it is the man who thus turned the 
tide, who rose like a day-star on the dark- 
est hour of a suffering nation’s life, “‘ The 
Lion of the Midnight,” as with a play on 
the word in German, which at once 
means “midnight” and “north,” he has 
been sometimes called, that I desire to 
present to you—what manner of man he 
was, and how he set about and carried 
through the arduous work which he under- 
took. : . 

Gustavus Adolphus, born in 1594, 
was the grandson of Gustavus’ Wasa, 
whose marvelous escapes in Dalecarlia, 
hunted as he was by the murderer of all 
his kin and usurper of the Swedish 
throne, have held many of us breathless 
with hope and fear in our childhood. 
That he had been well and wisely taught, 
we gather from the fact that at the age of 
twelve he spoke Latin, German, Dutch, 
French, and Italian excellently well, and 
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had a sufficient acquaintance with Polish 
and Russian; so, too, from the pleasure 
which, during all his after-life, he felt in 
the great books of classical antiquity ; 
but, above all, from the boundless grati- 
tude in word and deed which in after 
years he testified to the. tutor of his 
youth. But, dear as were the arts to 
him, there was a study which was dearer 
still; and his predilections for it were 
early displayed. The great religious 
wars, consequent on the Reformation, had 
only as yet been partially fought out. 
The age was a warlike one, and many of 
the famous soldiers of the time resorted 
to his father’s court—probably the more 
that the long truce between Spain and 
her revolted provinces—those low count- 
ries which had been so long the cock-pit 
of Europe, “the dancing-place of Mars” 
(1609-1621) — left many distinguished 
soldiers without occupation or employ- 
ment. There may very well have been 
gathered at that court some who had 
followed the white plume of Henry of 
Navarre into the thickest of the fight at 
Ivry; or who had stood beside Parma on 
the bridge of Antwerp, at the explosion 
of that infernal machine which so nearly 
cost him his life; or who had shared in 
that ever-memorable defense of Ostend, 
(1601-4) under Maurice of Nassau, the 
most illustrious among the many illustri- 
ous captains of his time. The young 
Gustavus, we are told, was never weary 
of questioning these military strangers 
concerning the famous battles, sieges, and 
other passages of arms in which they had 
borne a part. He was soon to change the 
theory of war for the practice; and to 
make good the Jie faciet, with which his 
father would designate him as one des- 
tined to accomplish difficult and hazardous 
enterprises which hé himself had declined. 

When in the year 1611 he ascended, 
at his father’s death, the Swedish throne, 
being then in his eighteenth year, he © 
found an exhausted treasury, an alienated 
nobility, a not undisputed succession; 
and with all this, no less than three wars 
upon his hands—one with Denmark act- 
ually raging, the Danes occupying many 
strongholds in his dominions—the seeds 
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of two other wars, with Russia and with 
Poland, sown, and ready shortly to 
spring up. In bringing these wars to a 
conclusion—the first with painful sacri- 
fices, the second and third with success, 
and with as much of honor as was to be 
gotten from such adversaries as these, 
the three filling up nearly the first fifteen 
years of his reign—he served a rude and 
hard apprenticeship in the art of war. 
And though the great commander, like 
the great poet, is not made but born, 
still we may believe that in these obscure 
struggles he won an experience which 
afterward served him in good stead on a 
more conspicuous stage. And these 
struggles, though obscure now, were fa- 
mous once; and thus it came to pass that 
the eyes of the suffering members of the 
Reformed faith in Germany were more 
and more turned in hope toward the 
youthful king. of Sweden, as it became 
daily more evident that deliverance guust 
come from without, that Germany could 
not herself produce the hero whom the 
crisis demanded. 

Gustavus, who for twelve years had 
watched the hideous strife, not without 
a clear presentiment that sooner or later 
he would be. himself drawn into its vor- 
tex, might yet very well pause before 
he committed himself irrevocably to it. 
True, that he had brought three wars, 
one to a tolerable, and two to a trium- 
phant close ; but it was altogether another 
thing to step down into the bloody arena 
of the German debate; to challenge to 
arms all the powers of the Catholic 
League, of the empire, and of Spain, led 
by Tilly and by Wallenstein—the latter, 
for Turenne’s name had not yet been 
heard of, reputed the foremost leader of 
the time. Gustavus, who was as much 
a statesman as a soldier—as much a 
match, and an overmatch, for Richelieu 
in the closet as for Wallenstein in the 
field, disguised from himself none of the 
difficulties and dangers of the work. 
They were indeed many and enormous. 

Sweden was a poor and thinly-peopled 
country, already exhausted by three wars 
which had rapidly succeeded one another. 
How would it endure the drain in men 
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and money of such a contest as this? 
And then, what efficient allies could he 
hope to find among the Protestant princes 
of Germany—full of pride and punctilio, 
jealous of one another, and certain, if he 
prospered, to be still more jealous of him ; 
thoroughly cowed by the signal example 
which had been made of one of them, 
the poor prince Palatine, son-ii-law to 
our first James, who, stripped of his do- 
minions, was now wandering a needy 
exile in foreign lands. What help was 
there from these, willing to be saved 
from a peril to which they could not shut 
their eyes, if only they could be saved 
without any serious effort or hazard of 
their own—if only the flower safety 
could be plucked. anywhere except from 
the nettle danger? And the great body 
of the Reformed in Germany, whose cry 
came to him, they too, loving the truth 
which they held, yet certainly had not 
hitherto shown that they loved it as at 
that tremendous crisis it demanded to 
be loved, better than life itself, and all 
which life could offer. 

And besides all this, setting out upon 
this distant enterprise—for it was likely 
to carry him far and ever farther from 
home— he left many and real dangers 
behind him. In Denmark, at his very 
door, he had a neighbor, but no friend. 
The king of Denmark, he too, as I have 
mentioned already, had stood forth for a 
time as the champion of the oppressed 
Protestants of Germany ; but the burden 
was for other shoulders than his. After 
two or three ill-managed and disastrous 
campaigns, he had been too glad to make 
his peace with the emperor, and to pur- 
chase, by the abandonment of his friends 
and allies, an inglorious retreat into his 
own land. Having himself thus dis- 
creditably failed, he was ill content, and 
plainly showed his displeasure, that an- 
other should reap honor where he had 
only reaped shame—should acquire that 
prestige and predominance in all the North 
which he had forfeited and lost. That 
the danger here was real, that Gustavus 
left a war behind him, the sequel, though 
not in his own lifetime, abundantly 
proved. If to all this we add, that if any 
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thing happened to him, a little daughter 
of tenderest age—she was four years old 
when he passed over into Germany—was 
the sole heir to the Swedish throne, and 
we shall own that there was here a com- 
bination of dangers which might justly 
have made the boldest to pause. 

In one thing the king was eminently 
happy. He possessed what kings do not 
always possess, a, friend; and more than 
this, a friend in all points worthy of him- 
self. Great himself, he was ever quick 
to recognize greatness in others, and drew 
into his magic circle, attracted and attach- 
ed to himself, the worthiest, the noblest, 
and the best of those who came into 
contact with him: None had been drawn 
so closely as Oxenstiern, raised by him 
to be Chancellor of his kingdom. Long 
and anxiously, in many a written com- 
munication which can even now be read, 
all that was to be hoped, and all that 
was to be feared from this enterprise, was 
earnestly debated between them; the 
Chancellor for the most part urging his 
doubts and his difficulties, the king seek- 
ing toextenuate or to set them aside. At 
length his resolution was fully formed, 
and the consent of his estates obtained. 
Then, when the-die was cast, the king 
exclaimed—‘ For me there remains hence- 
forth no more rest, but the eternal.’ Sol- 
emn words, which show that he shut his 
eyes to none of the infinite toils of the 
work which was before him! Many 
dangers of the battle-field he had escaped ; 
but it was little likely that he should es- 
cape them to the end. As he said him- 
self—for he loved proverbs, and their 
homely, practical wisdom—‘ The pitcher 
goes often to the well, but it is broken at 
last ;’ and he quitted Sweden, high in- 
deed of heart and hope, but with the sure 
presentiment that he quitted it never to 
return. 

If we pause for an instant here, and 
seek to penetrate into the recesses of the 
king’s heart, and, by the light of his after 
words and actions, to read the motives 
which launched him on an enterprise of 
such incalculable hazard for himself and 
for his kingdom, we shall, I think, do 
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him no wrong if we say that the motives 
were these: 

First. A deep and genuine sympathy 
with his co-religionists in Germany, and 
with their sufferings, joined to a convic- 
tion that he was called of God to assist 
them in this the hour of their utmost 
need, 

Secondly. A sense of the most real 
danger which threatened his own king- 
dom, if the entire liberties, political and 
religious, of Northern Germany were 
trodden out, and the free cities of the 
German Ocean, Stralsund and the rest, 
falling into the hands of the emperor, be- . 
came hostile outposts from which to as- 
sail him. He felt that he was only going 
to meet a war which, if he tarried at 
home, would sooner or later inevitably 
come to seek him there. 

And, thirdly, as I aim not to describe 
a faultless monster, but only a noble 
Christian hero, with his own faults and 
infirmities, I can not doubt that there 
was working in his mind a desire to give 
to Sweden a more forward place in the 
world, with a consciousness of mighty 
powers in himself which craved a wider 
sphere for their exercise. Protector of 
the Confederated Protestant States. of 
Northern Germany—some such title and 
dignity as this there are, I think, clear 
tokens that he hoped to obtain. To deny 
that Gustavus Adolphus was ambitious— 
that, if there was something of Luther, 
there was also something of Alexander 
in him—with the not unfrequent attempt 
to make a mere. theological hero of him, 
is to shut our eyes to the facts of 
history, and to determine we will por- 
tray him, not as he was, but as we per- 
haps may wish he could have been. At 
the same time, it is only he whom the 
French so happily call the dénigreur, or 
the blackener—he to whom.all nobleness 
is unwelcome, rebuking as it does the 
meanness which he finds in himself—it 
is only such a one who will see in Gus- 
tavus first and chiefly a seeker of nis own 
glory, and not of the glory of God. 

Long hindered by contrary winds, he 
at length made a successful passage; and 
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on Midsummer Day, 1630, (some called to 
mind with interest that it was exactly 
the centenary of the delivery of the Augs- 
burg Confession) he landed on the little 
island of Usedom, at the mouth of the 
Oder. 

“So we have got another kingling on 
our hands,” the -emperor exclaimed in 
scorn, when the news reached Vienna. 
They had indeed; and him or his they 
should not have off their hands for some 
eighteen years to come; and very hard 
indeed they found it to get them off their 
hands at all. 

Himself the first upon the shore, Gus- 
tavus fell at once upon his knees, and 
poured out his soul in earnest prayer; 
and then, as the /aborare and the orare— 
the working and praying—went ever hand 
in hand with him, he was the first to 
seize the spade; and as fast as the troops 
landed, he raised with one half intrench- 
ments, while the other half stood in bat- 
tle array, ready to repel all who should 
molest them., The army which he 
brought with him (and he could not at 
this time count a single ally in Germany) 
seems to us almost ridiculously inade- 
quate to the work which he had under- 
taken. In Pomerania alone there were 
forty thousand imperial troops, under 
the command of Torquato Conti, an Ital- 
ian adventurer, and one of the cruelest 
and worst of Wallenstein’s brigand chiefs, 
but not an incapable commander. The 
army of Gustavus, with which he was 
about to affront.a force of which this was 
the advance-guard, consisted in all but of 
fifteen thousand men, of which only three 
thousand were cavalry. To this, how- 
ever, must be added a numerous and 
well-appointed artillery, on which he al- 
ways set the highest store. 

But if the numbers of his army were 
small, the materials were admirable — 
hardy children of the North, as ready, 
perhaps readier, for a winter campaign 
than for a summer; trained in the habits 
of a strict, and, so far as he could make 
it so, a godly, discipline. Nor certainly 
was the material of Gustavus’s army ren- 
dered worse by including in its ranks a 
Scottish brigade; for of the officers who 
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served under Gustavus, there are none 
of whom we hear more often or more 
honorably than the Seatons, the Leslies, 
the Mackays, the Monroes, the Hep- 
burns— none who were more entirely 
trusted by the king, or on whom he was 
more apt to rely when some difficult and 
dangerous exploit was to be perfomed. 
To the present day there are among the 
Swedish nobility several who bear a Scot- 
tish name, descendants of those who 
fought under the great king. 

Then, too, he had formed, and at his 
death left behind him, a school of illus- 
trious captains, only inferior to himself 
in military genius. Pointing to a group 
of his staff-officers, soon after he entered 
Germany, he said to a French envoy: 
‘“‘ All these are captains, and fit to com- 
mand armies.” It was no empty boast. 
When his disappearance from the scene 
gave them room to display their powers 
to the full, they well approved the con- 
fidence that he had in them. One, indeed 
of these, whom he is said to have esteemed 
the highest of all, fell before the king on 
the field of Leipsic; but the others, who, 
following one another in rapid succession, 
led the Swedish armies during the re- 
mainder of the war, constitute a series of 
commanders who would probably range 
among the very foremost in the second 
rank, To their genius it was ‘mainly 
owing, that, even after France had inter- 
vened, Sweden was not obscured by her 
mightier ally, but continued to the end to 
play so prominent a part in the contest. 
The first of these was Gustavus Horn, 
who, falling into the hands of the im 
perialists at the fatal battle of Nordlingen, 
was counted by them the most precious 
trophy and result of a victory in which an 
entire Swedish army was either taken or 
destroyed. He was followed by Banér, 
who, save in military capacity and energy, 
lent little credit to the cause which he 
served. Him, perishing before long by 
women and by wine, Torstenson suc- 
ceeded, the ablest among them all—a 
martyr to gout, but who, borne on a lit- 
ter, performed almost incredible feats of 
rapid execution; on one occasion march 
ing of a sudden into Denmark, and there 
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finishing off a Danish war as a mere epi- 
sode of the more serious work he had on 
hand; and altogether deserving well the 
war-name of “ Lightning,” (Blixten) which 
his soldiers delighted to give him. The 
last was Wrangel, whom the termination 
of the war scarcely left time to show what 
capacities were in him, but who did ex- 
cellently well all that he was called on 
to do. 

But, capable as these were, one more 
capable than them all led the little army 
which now landed at Usedom; one who 
approved himself ere long as by very 
much the foremost captain of his time. 
Napoleon I.—and, except where personal 
pique marred his judgment, there could 
be no better judge—was wont to set 
Gustavus Adolphus among the eight 
greatest generals whom the world had 
ever seen; placed’ him in the same rank 
with Alexander the Great, Hannibal, 
Julius Ceesar, in the ancient world; with 
Turenne, Prince Eugene, Frederick the 
Great, and himself, in the modern. Gus- 
tavus was great as a captain and com- 
mander, not merely as one that employed 
to the best advantage all the military 
science which he inherited from others, 
but in that he was himself inventive, 
creative—leaving his own mark on the 
whole art of war; doing more than any 
other to bring about the complete trans- 
formation of it from the medieval sys- 
tem to the modern. 

His fundamental idea, that which ran 
through and dictated all the changes 
which he made, (it was, indeed, only 
common-sense applied to the art of war) 
was this—to turn to account, and to make 
the most of every man he brought into 
the field. This may seem obvious enough, 
but it was very far from being acted on 
by the other commanders of the seven- 
teenth century. Gustavus was the first 
who understood to the full the enormous 
changes which the invention of gunpow- 
der, or rather the increasing efficiency of 
musketry and artillery, demanded in the 
whole disposition of troops — saw that 
it was madness to group infantry any 
more in huge, solid, almost immovable 
masses, often thirty or forty deep. This 
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might have been necessary once; it might 
have been impossible to repel in any 
other way the heavy-armed knights of 
the middle ages; but a new order of 
things had succeeded, and there was a 
double absurdity in such an arrangement 
now. Only a few, only two or three of 
the foremost ranks, could thus deliver 
their fire ; all the rest were paralyzed and 
useless ; while the shot of the enemy tore 
through, and made hideous lanes of car- 
nage in these huge unmanageable masses. 
The marshaling of troops in lighter, more 
open order, and, if not-exactly in line, 
yet with many of the advantages of it, 
was his invention; and this disposition of 
his troops gave him as much superiority 
over his adversaries as the agile Roman 
legion possessed over the unwieldy 
Macedonian phalanx. I may just men- 
tion farther—for since the volunteer 
movement we all take more or less inter- 
est in military affairs— that before his 
time the only artillery brought.into the 
open field consisted of what are called 
pieces of position; huge and heavy guns, 
slowly dragged along by twelve, sixteen, 
twenty, or twenty-four horses or oxen; 
which, once placed, could only remain 
where they were, and this, though the 
whole stress of the battle had shifted else- 
where. It was he who first introduced 
flying artillery, capable of being rapidly 
transferred from one part of the field to 
another, according to the changing needs 
of the fight. 

In other ways Gustavus was well fitted 
to make a small army do the work of a 
large. There could be few malingesers 
in an army whose king and commander, 
in every toil and in every danger, claimed 
the first and often the largest share of 
that toil and that danger for himself. 
There were curious contrasts in him. 
Singularly cautious in the management 
of a campaign, always careful to secure 
his base of operations, his lines of possi- 
ble retreat, Gustavus was daring even to 
rashness. in the exposure of his own per- 
son; unlike in this to Wallenstein his an- 
tagonist, who was chary of himself, and, 
as many did not scruple to affirm, more 
shy of danger then became a soldier. 
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But Gustavus at a siege would in the 
same day be at once generalissimo; chief 
engineer to lay out the lines; pioneer, 
spade in hand and in his shirt digging 
in the trenches ; and leader of a storming 
party to dislodge the foe from some an- 
noying outwork. If a party of the en- 
emy’s cavalry were to be surprised ina 
night-attack, he would himself undertake 
the surprise. He indeed carried this 
quite too far, obeying overmuch the in- 
stincts and impulses of his own courageous 
heart. And yet there was also a true 
humility in it all—a feeling that no man 
ought to look at himself as indispensable. 
‘God is immortal,” he was wont to reply, 
when remonstrated with on this matter, 
and reminded of the fearful chasm, not 
to be filled by any other, which his death 
would assuredly leave. 

When we thus regard Gustavus as the 
most skillful commander of his age, it be- 
comes doubly. interesting to note the 
striking resemblance between the plans 
which he adopted and tactics which he 
pursued on his first landing in Germany, 
and those of our great Duke in the early 
period of his career in the Peninsula. 
There were many points of resemblance 
in their situations. Each was challenging 
to the conflict a foe to all appearance im- 
measurably stronger than himself—one 
who could bring armies numerically four 
or five times larger into the field; who, in 
fact, had such armies already in the field. 
Each was well aware that if the army 
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which he brought with him were lost, it 
would be impossible to obtain another, 
Each had need to combine qualities seem- 
ingly the most opposite—the utmost 
prudence, patience, caution, with the ex- 
tremest boldness and promptitude to 
strike a decisive blow when the oppor- 
tunity for this arrived. And exactly as 
our Duke, after long tarrying by his ships 
or behind his triple lines, seized his hour, 
struck terribly to the left and to the right, 
the two gates of Spain, Ciudad, Rodrigo 
and Badajos, falling before his blows; so, 
too, after long months, during which 
Gustavus tarried in remote Pomerania, 
painfully winning for himself a secure 
retreat, besieging and taking one little 
town after another till they called him in 
derision, The Snow King, who could only 
endure in those colder regions and would 
melt if ever he advanced southward — 
after more than a year of this hugging 
of the coasts of the Northern Sea, he too, 
when his hour was come, stepped forth, 
the boldest of the bold, and showed him- 
self as daring now as he had showed him- 
self cautious before. I may add that his 
fortified camp at Werben, at the conflu- 
ence of the Elbe and the Havel, to which 
when overmatched he retired, suffering 
his adversaries to waste their strength 
before it, bore no little resemblance, in the 
spirit which dictated it, and the use to 
which it was turned, to the Duke’s lines 
at Torres Vedras. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 
PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS. 


Curistmas had come and gone with- 
out bringing any change to the prisoners, 
except that they saw less and less of 
lady Katharine, whom the abbess, using 
as an excuse the severity of the weather, 
confined more and more to the house. 
But all this served only to excite the 
quick-witted Kate to renewed exertion, 
and day and night she planned and 


schemed how she might best free herself 
and friends. Her bright face and lively 
manners, as well as the genuine sympa- 
thy and kindness she showed to those 
around her, had endeared her to all with 
whom she came in contact—all except 
the head of the house. 

Mother Beatrice decidedly disliked and 
perhaps feared her. She felt that the girl 
read her character, mocked her preten- 
sions, and was ever on the watch to thwart 
her plans. She was in her way decided- 
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ly, in more senses than one. She had 
long hoped, by the influence of lord Hard- 
wick, either to increase the splendor and 
power of her present convent, or to be 
removed to a less secluded one near Lon- 
don; and as she knew him to be very fond 
of his niece, however anxious he might 
be for her conversion, she did not dare 
to use harsh measures toward the willful 
girl, who was setting a dreadful example 
to the simple nuns, and did not seem in- 
clined to abandon a single one of her 
heretical notions. Such a grand con- 
quest, too, as it would be if she could 
only subdue her! She was very matter- 
of-fact, and not much given to indulge 
in day-dreams ; nevertheless, she had 
caught herself more than once imagining 
the time when the noble lady Katharine 
Hyde should bow her proud head to re- 
ceive at her hands the black vail of the 
order, while earl Hardwick was in the 
little parlor signing the deeds of convey- 
ance of the whole estate to the Convent 
of our Lady of the Seven Sorrows. 

But mother Beatrice would have felt 
even less secure had she known what 
was going on in her own proper domain. 
She had not dared to seclude the young 
girl from all society, but she did not 
know how well acquainted she had be- 
come with all the sisters, and how she 
was using them for her own purposes. 
The little plotter was trying, as she had 
told Geoffrey, to find the weak spot in 
the citadel, and she believed she had at 
length discovered it. 

If the one who guards the gate can be 
won over to the side of the enemy, there 
is little hope for the garrison, however 
strong ; and though lady Katharine could 
make no impression on deaf old Ursula, 
who wielded her symbols of office with 
as much authority as the mother superior 
herself, yet in the person of the assistant 
who had been granted her on account of 
her infirmity, she found an excellent point 
of attack. 

The convent portress was not a nun, 
for it was her business to attend to all 
the out-door affairs, and thus keep up that 
connection between the recluses and the 
world they had abandoned which was 
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necessary and convenient. It was her 
duty to purchase stores of provisions and 
clothing, to attend to the poor who came 
regularly to the door to receive their dole 
of charity, and to see that the tenantry 
of the convent lands paid their dues. 

The young girl who assisted her in these 
often arduous tasks, and who hoped some 
time to take her place when sister Ursula 
had exchanged her seat in the entrance- 
gate for a more quiet resting-place in the 
crypt of the convent church, was the eldest 
daughter of dame Joan Redwood, a buxom 
lass of twenty summers, who had inherit- 
ed much of her mother’s good nature, but 
very little of her good sense. She was 
not a little superstitious, and very vain. 
Although the dress she wore was not en- 
tirely conventual, it gave no opportunity 
for displaying trinkets or bright colors; 
yet she loved nothing better than to gather 
a little store of bright kerchiefs and rib- 
bons, in which she arrayed herself when 
quite alone, and marched up and down 
her little cell with the greatest compla- 
cency, though she never dared carry it 
any farther. 

This had not escaped Kate’s quick eyes, 
and she laid her plot accordingly. She 
surprised her one day when making her 
finest toilet, and having first frightened 
her with the idea that she would imme- 
diately report it to the abbess, she sooth- 
ed her by the gift of a necklace of red 
beads, and made her her devoted fol- 
lower from that moment. 

The next day being a market-day, the 
first face that presented itself at the wick- 
et of the convent-gate was dame Redwood 
herself. She was standing beside a stur- 
dy little pony, half hidden by two enor- 
mous panniers. 

Her daughter’s face was covered with 
blushes, caused partly by pleasure, and 
partly by the fear of a certain good-na- 
tured sort of scolding, which the dame 
thought it her duty to bestow’ whenever 
she had not seen any of her children for 
a time. She therefore put on her most 
demure look, and smoothed every fold in 
her apron before she descended from her 
post of observation to open the gate. 

‘A laggard as usual!” said the dame, ° 
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shaking the snow from her wooden shoes, 
and running her quick little eyes all over 
her daughter’s person to find the next 
best point of attack; and before they had 
gone far they encountered lady Katha- 
rine’s present, which the vain girl had 
put on under her kerchief, but had not 
sufficiently concealed. She pounced upon 
it, greatly to poor Phoebe’s confusion. 

“Ye idle spendthrift!”’ she said, “ye 
have been spending the half-noble your 
father gave ye for your new kirtle on 
these follies, have ye? Then ye shall 
go barebacked for all he shall ever give 
ye again!” 

“Nay, mother, do not be angry; the 
half-noble is safe in the green’ purse. 
These are a gift from a noble lady, oh! 
so beautiful! and she is shut up here be- 
cause she.is a heretic. I don’t know what 
that is, but she seems to me as good as 
the mother herself.” 

Now, mistress Redwood’s errand to 
the convent, though ostensibly to sell 
her eggs, cheese, and milk to the cook, 
was really to find out what was going 
on in the house where the prisoners 
were confined, how they were treated, 
and, if possible, to open communication 
with them; thus fulfilling her contract 
with her husband and Bertrand, who 
having eaten and slept, had concluded, 
very wisely, to leave the first steps of 
the undertaking entirely to her. She did 
not wish to question her daughter direct- 
ly, for fear of being overheard, or- her re- 
marks repeated; but she knew Phoebe 
very well, and was well aware that but 
little pressing was necessary to make her 
tell all she knew on the subject. She 
was a little surprised to hear that there 
was another Lollard prisoner ‘there, and 
wished to find out something more about 
her ; so she tossed up her head with an 
air of incredulity. 

“A pretty young lady, indeed! That 
is a stery’for other folks, not me. And 
where should a pretty young lady in 
Our Lady’s convent get red bead neck- 
laces to throw around to whoever will 
pick them up? Tell’me where you got 
it, Phoebe, and Fil not be hard on you.” 

“T said but the truth, mother—I did, 
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indeed,” said poor Phoebe, only bent on 
proving her innocence, and, forgetting a 
strict rule which forbade what was seen 
or heard in-doors being repeated without, 
she told her mother—for the latter still 
appeared incredulous—all she. knew of 
lady Katharine Hyde. She also told her, 
in the hope of distracting her attention 
from the subject in hand, about the ar- 
rival of the two heretic boys who were 
said to have done very wicked things, 
and were shut up safely in the dungeon 
under the east tower. 

The dame was getting the very informa- 
tion she most wanted, so she demanded, 
forgetting her caution: “And have ye 
seen the lads? And is one pale and 
sickly, with light hair ?” 

“Nay, mother, I can not tell; sister 
Ursula never sends me with their food. 
I only saw them the day father. brought 
them here, and then there were so many 
in the court-yard, and such a trampling 
of horses, and I had to bring so many 
tankards of beer for the soldiers, that I 
minded naught beside.” 

At this moment there was another sum- 
mons at the gate, and when Phoebe had 
opened it, a poor woman entered bearing 
in her arms a sick baby, and leading by 
the hand a miserable-looking child just 
able to walk. They had come for medi- 
cal assistance from the nuns, who were 
famous as leeches in those days. A few 
moments after, one of the nuns appeared 
with lady Katharine, who was herself 
well skilled in the art for one of her age, 
as it was then every lady’s duty to be 
able to order, as well as prepare, the 
simple medicines then in -use, for her 
family and peasantry ; and this was a part 
of the education which a convent was ex- 
pected to bestow on those brought up 
within its walls. 

While the two were standing behind 
the grated window where they received 
all such applications, lady Katharine's eyes 
were wandering round the busy scene in 
the court-yard, whose occupants had 
been increased by the arrival of other 
peasants —some beggars, more sick. 
This little glimpse of the world was 4 
rare favor for her, and a great treat, so 
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she resolved to. make the most of it. 
Sister Agnes was deaf herself, and was 
talking to a deaf old woman, so she felt 
wonderfully at liberty. She noticed dame 
Redwood, and with her natural quick 
perception of character determined that 
she was a person she could. trust. . In a 
moment she had devised a plan of opera- 
tions. She called to her a little child 
who was standing near. 

“Dost thou see yonder stout woman, 
little one, standing by the gray pony ?” 

“Ay, lady,” said the child; ‘she is 
talking to my mother.” 

“Then run and tell her I have some- 
what for the pain in her back.” 

When her astonished patient came at 
the summons, she drew her to the far- 
thest corner of the window. 

“ Good woman, are you a mother?” 

The woman looked down at the bright 
face, now pale with excitement, which 
was lifted up so beseechingly to her; and 
a tear glistened in her black. eyes, for.she 
easily recognized her from her daughter’s 
story. 

“Ay, lady, that am I. Two knaves 
and two lasses at home, besidé a well- 
grown wench that serves here under sister 
Ursula.” 

“Are you Pheebe’s mother? Oh! then 
think how you would long to see her or 
the others, if they were shut up ina dreary 
castle far away from you and all that love 
them! Would not your heart be very 
sad for them, and would not you pray to 
God that some one in that distant place 
might be kind. to them, help them in 
their troubles, and nurse them when they 
were sick ?” 

“That would I, indeed!” said the dame, 
her motherly heart quite overflowing at 
this appeal; ‘‘and none the less gladly 
would I help them, lady,” she continued, 
lowering her voice, “if they are of the 
new: faith, for, by our Lady, I think not 
so much of the old as I did a few weeks 
ago,” 

“Say you so?’.said the young girl 
joyfully. “Then I have found the very 
friend I want; but it is not so much for 
myself that I need your aid as for two 
poor lads who are shut up here. One is 
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sick, and can not eat the food they give 
them, though even that is little enough, 
and I fear, he will die here all alone. He 
has no mother, but. only a father, who 
knows not what has become of his child- 
ren.” 

“Can you see them and talk with 
them, lady ?” 

“Not so often as I used; they watch 
me more closely. Itis through great dan- 
ger that, when I walk in the garden, I can 
speak to them at a window.” She went 
on to tell her, in as few words as possi- 
ble, how they had become acquainted, 
for she feared interruption, and she re- 
ceived in reply the welcome news that 
Bertrand was actually at her cottage plot- 
ting their release. 

“T will bring the best I have for the 
poor child to-morrow,” said the dame; 
“but how shall I get leave to see you, 
lady, when I come ?” 

“Might not the pain in your back. be 
rather worse to-morrow morn?” replied 
lady Katharine mischievously, “‘and who 
but Kate Hyde can fit a plaster for it? 
See also that you bring a bottle for the 
medicine.” 

“Hear her now!” laughed the merry 
dame, delighted at this little bit of di- 
plomacy. ‘Thou’lt never die for want 
of wit to know the way to live. The 
saints preserve me, but the pain shall be 
bad enough, and the bottle big enough, 
and the holy mother Beatrice none the 
wiser for the business. And be sure, 
pretty: lady, that naught would cure a 
pain in my back, if I -had one in earnest, 
So soon as carrying you on it out of this 
dismal place.” 

The plotters were now obliged to sepa- 
rate, but each retired well pleased with 
her interview. 

As for lady Katharine, she could hard- 
ly conceal her triumph as she took her 
tapestry frame and sat down as demurely 
as possible at the mother superior’s side 
in the convent parlor. ‘ There!” she 
said to herself as she stitched away dili- 
gently at the eyes of a St. George whom 
she was trying to make look fiercely at a 
flaming dragon which lay, as yet, only in 
outline,-at his feet. ‘There now! I 
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have found out not only a weak point in 
the garrison, but a standpoint beyond; 
and what with friends within and friends 
without, and a messenger to go between 
the two, out upon you for a silly thing, 
Kate Hyde, if with all this you can not 
balk mother Beatrice in all her well-laid 
plans!” 


CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 
THE CONVENT GHOST, 


Dame Repwoop hastened home with 
light panniers and a lighter heart; and 
so eager was she to tell her tale, that she 
made poor pony trot at a rate to which 
his old legs were quite unaccustomed. 
When she entered the cottage door and 
presented herself to her husband and his 
guest, her cheeks were several shades 
rosier than usual with exercise and ex- 
citement. Nevertheless, she would not 
vouchsafe them a word till she had scold- 
ed the children all round, brushed up the 
hearth, and put the dinner on the fire; 
after which she began, but would always 
stop at the most interesting points in her 
story to stir the porridge, or drive the 
dogs from the door. The little woman 
felt her importance, and was determined 
to make the most of it. 

“Was ever man so plagued by wo- 
man!” was poor Dick’s exclamation when 
she went off to get some water just as 
she had begun to tell how the boys had 
broken through the old door in their 
dungeon. 

“Now there is an ungrateful man!” 
said the dame on her return. ‘Better 
say, never was man better served by wo- 
man. What would ye have done, I'd 
like to know, if it had been left in your 
hands? Ye would have blurted it out at 
the gate, and had the whole convent at 
your heels. I warrant ye would never 
have come home with whole bones, let 
alone the knowledge ye were seeking.” 

“A truce to your tongue, woman,” said 
her husband impatiently. ‘Where did 
you say was the door the lad broke 
through ?” 

When she had told him, he sat for a 
moment in deep thought, then brought 
his great fist down on the table with a 
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blow which made every platter on the 
shelves rattle. 

“How now, man!” said his wife with a 
start. ‘‘Wouldst thou bring the house 
down around our ears ?” 

“T mind not of the house now,” he re- 
plied eagerly ; ‘‘ but this I know: If they 
are in the dungeon under the east tower, 
and have opened the door into the old 
cellarer’s vault, by our Lady, there is not 
ten feet of solid earth betwixt us and 
them, as sure as I am Dick Redwood!” 

Both of his auditors were much sur- 
prised at this sudden declaration, and 
the dame even forgot her stew-pans in 
her curiosity. 

“Twenty-five years ago,” continued 
the soldier, turning to his guest, “ be- 
fore ever I knew Joan Gilfoy yonder, I 
was ever ready for a light job that was 
well paid for, and knew how to hold my 
tongue about it when it was done. Often 
one would come to me and say: ‘Dick, 
here is a bit of work and a noble for 
thee, and if thou forgettest all about it, 
at the end of the year thou shalt have 
another.’ So I know many a thing about 
this country that few if any others do; 
but never did any thing come to hand so 
well as this.” 

“How is it? Tell us now, for mercy’s 
sake,” said Bertrand as the soldier paused. 

““Why, you see,” replied the captain, 
‘tin the old time, before mother Beatrice’s 
day, they led a different life at the convent 
from what they do now. , But though the 
prioress was easy herself, she was not 
enough so for some of the sisters. They 
wanted to come out sometimes and take 
a walk in the woods by moonlight; so 
they got me and two others—dead and 
gone long ago in the French wars—to 
mine a way for them, opening by one end 
into the entrance to the cellarer’s vault, 
under the east tower, and by the other 
under the bank at the spring, where the 
convent wall runs along the edge of the 
precipice. It is many years now since 
they made the beer-vault on the other 
side for fear of the damp, and when the 
new prioress came, all the nuns’ fine 
walks were stopped; so I warrant you 
there is not one in the convent now who 
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knows aught of it. If the way be not 
too much stopped up with rubbish, I 
could walk, in half an hour, from here 
straight into the lads’ prison—that is, 
if they know how to open the door, for 
the spring is on the other side.” 

“We will see to that matter at once,” 
cried Bertrand, rising and snatching his 
cap; and in a few moments they were 
striding along, as if on a race, down one 
of the forest paths. They went on for 
some time till they came almost directly 
under the grim-looking convent walls 
rising from the top of a steep bank. 
They could see plainly the spot where 
the entrance had been, but to their great 
chagrin, found it was impossible to try 
whether it were still there, for the drift- 
ing snow had been piled up in the little 
dell in.such huge drifts that they had to 
abandon all hope of removing them. 

This was a great disappointment, but 
they both knew that the only thing to do 
was to wait for a thaw, and meanwhile 
Bertrand determined to send word to sir 
John of the state of affairs, and make 
what preparations he could for convey- 
ing them to Lendon as soon as they could 
~escape. 

The next morning, there was an un- 
wonted confusion in the ordinarily quiet 
convent of Our Lady of the Seven Sor- 
rows. In spite of all the strictness of 
mother Beatrice’s rule, there was an au- 
dible hum of voices in the refectory, and 
a look, half of terror, half of delight, on 
every face. For what earthly power 
could keep still the tongues of fifty wo- 
men, when such an excellent subject for 
gossip had arisen in their very midst? 
Some told the story one way, and some 
another, but one thing was plain—a ghost 
had appeared to several of the inmates 
of the convent the preceding night. Sis- 
ter Hilda, who had fallen behindhand 
with some aves and paters which had 
been given her by way of penance, had 
been in the chapel on her knees before the 
figure of the Virgin at midnight, and she 
declared that just as the last stroke of the 
bell died away, she lifted her head, and 
saw a very tall, white figure pass through 
the choir, and out at the door behind the 
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altar. Sister Ann had been passing down 
the corridor leading to the infirmary, as 
it was her duty to watch sister Agnes, 
who was ill, when the apparition had 
brushed by her and passed up the tower 
stairway. 

Poor Phoebe was the most frightened 
of all, though she did not dare to relate 
the horrible encounter she had had with 
the spectre, for reasons which will short- 
ly appear. It was her duty to hand the 
great bunch of keys to the abbess every 
night, and on the preceding evening when 
she got into bed, she suddenly remem- 
bered that she had left the key of the 
garden-door hanging inits lock. In great 
terror lest her forgetfulness should draw 
upon her some severe punishment, she 
had stolen softly down-stairs to recover 
it before it should be found in the morn- 
ing; but just as she came to the door 
and had taken the key out, a tall white 
figure approached, and laid a deathly 
cold hand on hers. She had shrieked 
with fright, dropped the key, and run as 
if for her life ; and now the key could not 
be found anywhere. The prioress had 
not yet missed it—that was the only 
comfort; the weather was not pleasant 
enough to make the garden an agreeable 
resort, and it might be some days before 
she was disgraced, but it must come at 
last; so she did not care to give her ex- 
periences with the ghost. 

When dame Redwood appeared at the 
grate to ask for the plaster lady Kath- 
arine had been so kind as to promise 
her, she noticed her daughter’s pale face, 
but was too much occupied with her 
particular business to ask her many 
questions. It seemed so long to her be- 
fore the lady came that she feared lest 
something should have happened to pre- 
vent their meeting altogether; but at 
last she appeared, walking as demurely 
as mother Beatrice herself. As soon as 
she was sure of being free from observa- 
tion, however, she raised her hood and 
showed to the dame a face so expressive 
of hardly repressed fun, that the good 
woman could not help catching the in- 
fection. 

“Ah! my poor afflicted sister!” said 
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Kate, imitating the nuns’ tone, “ how is 
that emaciated back of thine to-day ?” 

Fortunately the dame never laughed 
very loud; she only screwed up her 
round face and shook her fat sides for 
a minute or two, and as soon as she had 
indulged in this irresistible fit of merri- 
ment, she answered : 

“Ah! lady, it is-not so much about 
me as about the bottle you'll be asking, 
and here it is, and a little meat in this 
package, if you can hide so much.” 

“That can I,” replied Kate, opening 
her cloak and showing some ingeniously 
arranged pockets.. “A nun’s garb is 
good for hiding, if for naught else. But 
here is another matter: do you think 
your good man could make another key 
like that? Phoebe told me he had re- 
placed one once that had been lost, but 
that. he needed a copy.” Here she pro- 
duced, with a mischievous twinkle in her 
eye, the identical key which had caused 
the poor under-portress such trouble and 
fright. ‘It is the key of the garden-gate, 
and it is very necessary for my comfort 
that mother Beatrice and I should each 
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. “The saints preserve me, lady! but 
how got you hold of a key that not even 
my Phoebe herself would dare use without 
sister Ursula’s permission? She has told 
me as much herself.” 

“Ah! I have a way,” said Kate, her 
mouth twitching with fun; “and as to 
daring, I dare any thing-—for those I 
love,” she added to herself; but the very 
thought sent a flush of color to her cheek, 
and moisture to her eye. 

“‘ As to the key,” said the dame,. turn- 
ing it over and over in her hands, ‘it is 
as like as a twin to the one that opens 
the big oak chest-at home. I know it 
well, for I have handled it now nigh upon 
forty years.” 

“That is good news,” replied the young 
schemer. ‘I am to go into the garden 
to-day, but with mother Beatrice. When 
she turns. her back, I think I can throw 
a string: with a stone at the end over the 
east side, close by the tower turret. 
Could not Bertrand fasten the key to it 
then, so that I could draw it up at the 
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next turn? They would not notice such 
a little thing from the windows.” 

This led to a full account of the hidden 
entrance, and when they parted, it was 
with the agreement that a note should 
be thrown over the wall by a string in 
case of any emergency; and, until Ber- 
trand and Dick could clear out the pas- 
sage, the prisoners should remain quiet, 
and be, above all, particular to excite 
no’ suspicion. 

Mother Beatrice being now pretty well 
assured that her prisoners were sub- 
dued by hunger and long confinement, 
thought it. high time to begin the work 
of their conversion, and on this very day 
she had sent father Paul, one of the con- 
fessors of the convent, to have a conversa- 
tion with them. 

When he entered the room it was af- 
ter noon, and some sunbeams, which had 
lost their way among these grim walls 
and towers, shot through the grated win- 
dow and rested on the face of a pale, thin 
boy, who was reclining on the straw in 
the corner, partly supported by the wall, 
while with his long, thin fingers he was 
braiding some straw into«fancy shapes. 
Beside him knelt his brother, trying to 
pin around him a tattered cloak in such 
a way as to keep off the cold air from the 
window. He sprang to his feet as the 
door opened, and placed himself as if 
for a shield in front of the sick child. 

“Do not be afraid, my sons,” said the 
monk, softening his tones involuntarily 
at the sight of such suffering. He drew 
a wooden stool to the side of the bed, and 
laid his hand. on the boy’s high forehead 
with such a tender touch, that Geoffrey's 
fears were for the moment disarmed. 

“Thou art very ill, my son. Wouldst 
thou not like to leave this sad place and 
go out into the bright world? It is al- 
most spring now—the flowers will soon 
be out in the woods.” 

The boy did not answer for a moment ; 
he only gave a long, deep sigh, but it 
was such a longing and yet patient sigh, 
that Geoffrey's brow waxed’ dark with 
indignation, and he walked away toward 
the window to conceal his feelings. 

“Ah! father, if you had been a pris- 
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oner all these weary months, you would 
not ask that question.” 

“Then, my son, all thou hast to do 
is to kneel down here at my knee and 
confess thy sins, and ‘then thou shalt go 
free out into the sunshine; for I think 
thou hast borne penance enough for all 
the wrong thou canst have committed, 
poor child!” 

Geoffrey turned with. an angry answer 
on his lips, but Hubert’s quiet voice was 
already replying : 

“T shrive me to God morning and 
evening, and Christ hath long since 
borne my penance. He only stands be- 
twixt my God and me.” 

“How!” said father Paul, amazed at 
finding such opposition at the very out- 
set. ‘So young, and a heretic already! 
Dost thou set thyself against the holy 
mother church and all her teachings ?” 

“By all the saints ye worship, sir 
priest!” Geoffrey burst out, no longer 
able to restrain himself, ‘“‘ your holy moth- 
er church hath showed herself but a 
sorry jade of a stepmother to us.. What 
obedience do we owe to one who has 
robbed us of our home and our friends, 
and who thirsts for our blood? You had 
better choose another place to preach the 
papistrie in than this foul dungeon !” 

“Boy!” said the monk sternly, “I 
came to bring you a message of peace, 
but you will make me turn it to one of 
wrath and justice. If you are old enough 
thus to brave authority, you are old 
enough for ‘the rack to force from’ you 
more seemly speech.” 

Geoffrey was cooler now, but none the 
less determined. . He stood before his 
visitor with such resolution in his hollow 
eyes, and stern contempt in the rigid lines 
about his mouth, that the monk involun- 
tarily stepped back a space. He spoke 
in a low, deep tone : 

“Look you, sir priest, ye and your 
fellows have razed to the ground the 
home of my ancestors ; ye have made 
my father a penniless exile; ye have slain 
with fire and sword our dearest friends ; 
ye seized us when we were living quietly 
and peaceably, not even seeking to teach 
to others these doctrines which you call 
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heresy; ye have shut us up here in this 
noisome place, having done no wrong, 
and having never’ even had a trial; ye 
have taken away from us the light: and 
air of heaven, and I wot well ye think 
never to let us forth again. So be it. 
Hunger and thirst and weariness: will 
soon open for us gates which ye can not 
shut, and give to us a home which ye 
can neither destroy nor ever inhabit.” 

The boy’s highly-wrought feelings had 
proved too much for his feeble frame, for 
though his voice rang clear and high. to 
the end, he sank down the moment he 
had finished and burst into a violent fit 
of sobbing. Hubert, excited by the in- 
terview, had become flushed with fever, 
and he seemed to have partly lost con- 
sciousness of the subject of discourse ; 
but, catching the last words, he began 
in a weak and wandering way to talk : 

“Home? Oh! yes, I think it is time 
we went home, Geoffrey; they want us 
home, and it is warm, and bright, and 
beautiful there. Take hold of my hand, 
brother, and let us go home together !”” 

The monk turned again to the bedside, 
and drawing from under his robe an il- 
luminated missal, held up’ before the 
child’s face one of the pictures. 

‘““My son, seest thou this Agnus Dei, 
the Lamb of God?” 

“‘God’s lamb ?” said the child dreamily. 
“T know he is the Good Shepherd; but 
tell me, doesn’t a shepherd sometimes 
forget one poor little lamb, and leave it 
out on the mountains alone, with the 
wind roaring, and the snow falling, to 
die ?” 

The monk only shook his head, and 
turned to a picture of the crucifixion. 

“T know! I know!” cried Hubert, 
roused almost to eagerness. ‘‘He died 
for you and me, for us all, aid so we are 
safe; his precious blood is on me, and all 
my sins are forgiven; nothing else is 
wanted. I: am his little lamb, as he is 
the Lamb of God; and he can not forget 
one for whom he suffered so much. He 
will soon turn back on his way and take 
me up in his bosom, and I shall. be so 
warm while he is carrying me home! 
But the rocks are so cold and hard! 
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Do you think he will soon remember me, 
and come ?” 

Father Paul’s stern features were 
Working with emotion; perhaps it was 
to hide this that he bent lower down 
over the child and felt again his forehead 
and hands. 

“Are you a minister?” said Hubert, 
suddenly looking up into his face. “I 
wish you would tell me some of Jesus’ 
words, you know so much better than 
I do. Teil me about the Bridegroom 
coming in the night, and being all 
ready.” 

Poor father Paul! In all his long life— 
for the hair left by the tonsure was al- 
ready beginning to turn gray—he had 
never heard those sweet, solemn words in 
his mother tongue, and so hastily and 
carelessly had he repeated them in Latin 
when the service required it, that he 
could not recollect them now. Instead, 
he commenced a prayer in Latin, but Hu- 
bert interrupted him: 

“Not now, please; my head is so bad 
I can not say my Latin task now. Geof- 
frey, just say one verse before I go to 
sleep.” 

Geoffrey rose in an instant, and push- 
ing the monk away, knelt at his brother’s 
side and repeated the whole passage. 

“Ready, ready,” murmured the boy; 
“yes, I think I am ready. I wish he 
would come to-night. I know it is only 
to trust in Jesus, and I think I do that. 
I am very glad, for that brings peace 
now, when every thing else is so full of 
pain and weariness. Are you ready too ?” 
He lifted his large, earnest eyes full in 
the face of the ecclesiastic. 

Father Paul turned abruptly and left 
the room. He drew each bolt and bar 
with energy as he fastened the door be- 
hind him, as though by closing that oaken 
portal he could shut out certain new and 
very painful thoughts which had arisen 
in his mind; but it had no such effect ; 
and thinking perhaps that a little fresh 
air might blow away such dungeon damps, 
he procured the key which Phoebe had 
just found suspended in its usual place, 
and with his cowl drawn over his face 
paced for some time the little garden. 
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The truth was, that a mighty problem 
had come up before his mind, and would 
allow him no rest till he -had solved it. 
If that Master should come, whose ad- 
vent might even then be nigh at hand— 
if he, as Judge, were suddenly to ap- 
pear, was he ready for his coming ? 

Paul Hyde had not entered the church 
merely as a matter of taste, as did many 
of his companions, but as the only means 
of escaping the consequences of a wild 
and wicked youth. He was the brother 
of lady Eleanor; but so completely had 
he withdrawn himself from his family, es- 
pecially after rumors of his sister’s Lol- 
lardism began to float about, that though 
he knew somewhat of their movements, 
he was to them as.one dead, and mother 
Beatrice was entirely unaware that her 
favorite confessor was also the uncle of 
her troublesome charge. 

He was a man of rather a contemplative 
than active disposition, and not so in- 
clined to cruelty as many of his breth- 
ren, He had studied thoroughly the 
business he had undertaken. His prayers 
were numerous, his penances and morti- 
fications incessant, his fasts frequent and 
severe, and all this discipline he had been 
taught, and learned to believe, had atoned 
for all the evil of his former life, and 
made him not only pure, but worthy in 
the sight of God. But, strange to say, 
a few words from the lips of a sick child 
had shown him, as by a lightning-flash, 
that all this sin had only been covered, 
not driven out—concealed, but never can- 
celed, and that all the sins of his youth 
were ready to spring up and confront 
him—ay, and confound him in the great 
day of account. 

In vain he considered, again and again, 
his austere and holy life; he could not 
see that one sin had been lessened in its 
enormity by it all. Father Paul had a 
clear, vigorous mind ; it had been slumber- 
ing for many years under the influence 
of the sleeping-draught which Popery al- 
ways administers so skillfully to its vic- 
tims; but now that it was aroused, it 
grasped, systematically, the arguments, 
and rapidly drew its conclusions. Sin 
and its punishment, man’s utter depray- 
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ity and God’s just wrath, were painted in 
glowing colors before his eyes. His nat- 
ural sense of justice told him that we 
only perform our duty in living the holi- 
est of lives, for we can not be more per- 
fect than his laws. How then can we lay 
up any righteousness in one part of our 
lives, to balance the wickedness of an- 
other portion ? 

Lower and lower sank the monk’s 
head on his bosom, wilder and fiercer 
rushed through his mind thoughts of re- 
morse, horror, and despair. He gave 
one glance toward Heaven for aid, but 
the thick leaden clouds seemed placed 
there for a sign that Heaven was barred 
against his prayers, and the words of 
supplication to which he was accustomed 
seemed as though they would pass from 
the lips of a wretch so utterly, so hope- 
lessly vile! 

Just at that moment the convent bell 
tolled, but he had to pass his hand sey- 
eral times across his brow before he 
could remember that he must perform 
vespers in the chapel. He turned his 
steps toward the vestry-door; there was 
no escape for him from that duty, though 
the thought seemed pressing him down 
to the earth that he, with such a fearful 
weight of unforgiven sin hanging over 
him, was to kneel at God’s holy altar, 
and lead the devotions of yonder band 
of simple, dependent women. All no- 
ticed his haggard look and abstracted 
air, and the weak, almost tottering step 
with which he mounted the chancel 
steps; but it was Easter Eve—doubtless 
the holy father had sunk under the aus- 
terities he had been inflicting on himself 
during the Lent just passing away, and 
they gazed on him almost with awe, as a 
being elevated above the world by his 
voluntary sufferings —so little do we 
know each other in this world! 

Easter Eve! a day full of deep and holy 
thoughts for thinking minds. Sad, as it 


brings over our minds the shadow of the 
garden tomb; joyful, as it points to the 
glories of the coming morrow. 

Father Paul never thought of seeking 
his couch that night. Back and forth he 
strode the length of his cell; rest seemed 
banished from him forever. Again and 
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again he passed each argument in re- 
view—those which justified God grew 
more and more powerful; those which 
justified himself broke one by one like a 
flaxen band in the flame. More than 
once he flung himself at full length on 
the stone floor, and groaned aloud in his 
anguish. 

At length, almost unconsciously, he 
took up his missal which lay on the table 
beside him, and opened it. The faint 
gray streaks of the coming daylight re- 
vealed to him the very picture he had 
been showing the sick boy, and with the 
sight came back the child’s words: 

“He died for you and me, and so we 
are safe. His precious blood is on my 
head, and all my sins are forgiven; noth- 
ing else is wanted.” 

He laid the book down softly, then 
seated himself and buried his face in his 
hands, That one thought, like the com- 
mand of Christ, had driven out the de- 
mons wiio were tormenting and mocking 
his soul. Like Christian, he had come 
to the foot of the cross, and his burden 
had failen into the open sepulchre. Self- 
righteousness he saw must be exchanged 
for Christ’s righteousness, and, as in a 
vision, he beheld the Lamb of God sub- 
mitting to the punishment due to his 
sins, and saw how beneath the cross 
God’s justice might clasp hands with his 
mercy, how God might be justified, and 
yet the sinner be pardoned. The morn- 
ing had dawned, the Easter sun was 
lifting itself from the horizon, and climb- 
ing by golden ropes toward the zenith; 
but far more gloriously was the risen 
Sun of Righteousness shining in the long 
benighted heart of the Benedictine monk ! 

Again the convent bell sounded, but 
this time he joyfully obeyed its summons. 
If all had wondered at the priest’s ap- 
pearance the preceding evening, they 
wondered still more at his conduct in the 
morning. As he passed up the choir, 
through the crowd of country folk who 
had gathered to keep the holy day, his 
‘“‘Benedicite” had a depth and fervor of 
tone in it which none had ever heard 
before from the stern, cold man. His 
very face was changed. It was very, 
very pale, with deep lines and furrows 
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around the compressed mouth, and eyes 
sunken deep in their sockets; but the 
expression ‘of joy, peace, and thanks- 
giving that rested upon it was unmistak- 
able. When the service was over, he 
mounted the pulpit and began his ‘ser- 
mon. 

Never had such: a discourse been de- 
livered within the time-worn walls of 
Our Lady’s church. He took no text— 
his theme was the story of the cross. 
Never had it seemed so wonderful, so 
simple, and yet so majestic before. He 
drew such a picture of divine love and 
compassion, the slain Lamb washing 
away sin with his own blood, God smil- 
ing at the sinner over Calvary, that there 
was scarcely a head in the whole assem- 
bly that was not bowed down to hide the 
falling tears. Then he bade them notice 
the snow which, under the bright beams 
of a returning sun, was melting away to 
be replaced by flowers and fruits,.and. he 
compared it to their dead faith and affec- 
tions which Christ’s resurrection should 
rouse to life and activity. 

Lower sank his voice, more solemn, 
more thrilling grew its ‘tone as he spoke 
to them of the second coming of that Lord 
and Master who had risen from his tomb 
more than fourteen hundred years be- 
fore, and he seemed so to realize in his 
own mind the fact that at any moment, 
even that very day, the angel’s trumpet 
might call priest and people to the judg- 
ment, that his eloquence fell with irre- 
sistible force on even his most careless or 
ignorant hearers; and when at last he 
descended the pulpit-steps, his last words 
were ringing like a death-knell in many 
a trembling heart, for they were spoken 
for the first time in their own tongue: 

“Beye also ready, for in such an hour 
as ye think not the Son of Man cometh. 
What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
Wateh !” 

Mother Beatrice met her confessor in 
the convent parlor soon after the sermon. 
She stood’more in awe of him than of any 
one else with whom she came in contact. 
Perhaps ‘it was* because she could not 
understand him: we are generally afraid 
of characters whose depths we can not 
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fathom; unless we are exceedingly ignor- 
ant or conceited—then we despise them. 
But however this was, she feared and 
reverenced him, and these feelings were 
not likely to be lessened by the new ex- 
pression of his countenance. 

“Well, father, how have you found 
our prisoners? Ihave strong hopes for 
the younger; he is but a child, and not 
yet hardened in iniquity, perhaps. Think 
you he is yet convinced of: his folly? I 
heard such tales of Lollard wiles and 
witchcraft, that it behooved me to put 
them in safe keeping.” 

Only yesterday had father Paul talked 
with those children. Could it be possi- 
ble that between one sunset and the suc- 
ceeding one, so fearful a conflict could 
have been fought, so glorious a victory 
won ? 

“Daughter,” he replied, as soon as he 
could arrange his thoughts, “no bolts 
or bars can keep that younger child with 
us. There is a Deliverer approaching 
before- whom we must all bow.” 

‘How, father?” said the startled lady ; 
‘““who is it will take them from my guard- 
ianship? Has the archbishop sent ——” 

“Nay, daughter,” said the priest sol- 
emnly ; “the deliverer I spoke of is 
greater than he, and will pass through 
yonder dungeon walls without asking 
our favor. The lad is dying.” 

“Dying!” Mother Beatrice appeared 
really shocked. “I meant not that; I 
may have kept them over-strictly; they 
are but children.” 

lt may have been the kindly influences 
of ‘Easter Tide, it may have been the re- 
sult of thoughts stirred up by the sermon 
she had just heard—whatever it was, the 
abbess was strangely softened. Father 
Paul saw this, and took advantage of it. 

“What shall I do, father? They are 
heretics—enemies of our holy church.” 

“Then, daughter,” replied the monk 
very gravely, “think how Christ forgave 
his torturers, and let this be your Easter 
sacrifice, far more acceptable in his sight 
than the rushes with which you have 
strewn the chapel in memory of his resur- 
rection. Let us forgive as we have been 
forgiven.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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The Greek Slave. 129 


THE GREEK SLAVE. 


“QO rnov world’s wonder! I shall see thee now {” 
Thus spake my eager heart ; 

‘* Before thy loveliness I too shall bow, 
And I shall know how beautiful thou art, 


‘On memory’s sky a new and radiant star, 
Shall rise thy form divine ; 
In the calm, silent hours when men are far, 
Still to return, and on my spirit shine.” 


More pure and beautiful thou stoodest there 
Than fancy did create : 

So sad, so noble, that no eye would dare 
But read the spirit rather than the fate. 


And yet no sudden revelation thou— 
No wonder to my sight ; 
Familiar beauty sat upon thy brow, 
My soul embraced thee with an old delight. 


It was no goddess waiting to be shrined, 
But lo! a long-loved guest ; 

No conqueror’s entrance to the captured mind, 
But lo! a wanderer sweetly asking rest. 


I stood and thought, till thou wast quite forgot. 
How strange this mortal life ! 

The lofty spirit and the abject lot, 
The inward triumph and the outward strife. 


I thought thou should’st the mind and memory fill 
With beauty and delight ; 

Thou, too, didst rouse the heart, and nerve the will, 
Calmly to look on wrong and bear with might ; 


To meet with inward joy the outward pain, 
And be sublimely great 

In that renouncing which is more than gain, 
In that accepting, which is conquering, fate. 


And thus, transfigured, in that vision bright, 
Enshrined in that sweet grace, 

I saw familiar thoughts—with strange delight 
Read my own secret in that marble face. 


But, since that hour, when I behold the wrong, 
The suffering and the strife, 

The weak subjected to the baser strong, 
The high heart struggling with an adverse life— 


Then doth thy shape, thou bright Aphrodite ! 
Rise from the stormy wave : 

My heart is quiet, and I think of thee, 
And feel thy patience, beautiful Greek Slave ! 
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A MATCH—HOW MADE. 


Wuen God put all things under man, 
he did not except the elements them- 
selves, and ever since, fire and water, air 
and earth have been his faithful slaves. 
But the submission is not a voluntary 
one; every now and then they rise in 
fierce rebellion against their stern mas- 
ter. The earth upheaves and overthrows 
houses and churches, and swallows thou- 
sands of men; the air rises in fierce tem- 
pests, and sweeps over land and sea, bear- 
ing destruction on its wings; the water, 
ever restless, leaps over downs and dikes, 
and buries whole provinces under its 
angry flood; and even the fire, from time 
to time, throws off the long-worn shackles, 
and consumes in a moment what the in- 
dustry of man had built up for genera- 
tions. Well has Schiller called, therefore, 
this child of heaven, the most useful of 
servants, when held in sudjection, the 
most fearful of masters, 


“ When, bursting from her bonds, she’s seen 
To quit the safe and quiet hearth, 
And wander lawless o’er the earth.” 


And yet how little is known to man 
of this strange and formidable neighbor 
of his, that dwells beneath him under the 
thin crust of his earth, that lights up his 
life through the eternal sun, that enables 
him to live in the warmth it produces, 
and burns forever in all the functions of 
his body! The most beneficent and the 
most terrible of all the popular elements, 
it is as great a mystery to him now, in 
its true nature, as when the sons of Adam 
first used it to offer the Lord their burnt- 
offerings. In vain have philosophers 
searched and studied, in vain have wise 
men defined and decreed; fire and heat 
and light are yet unknown powers to us. 
We know how fire appears and how it is 
produced, we can at will make it serve us 
for all our purposes ; but its first origin is 
as little known to us as the dark night 
that covers the seed in the bosom of its 
mother earth, from whence it springs joy- 
fully forth as a green blade. Here also, 


what we see daily, is left unexplored, and 
we call for a miracle from on high, while 
we have the marvel at our side. 

Although fire is thus, as yet, an un- 
explained phenomenon, man has early 
enough acknowledged gratefully that with- 
out light and heat the earth would bea 
waste desert, and that without fire neither 
civilization nor life itself would be possi- 
ble. For man alone cooks his food, 
warms himself at the hearth, works metals, 
minerals, and wood by the aid of fire, 
and gathers his beloved ones around the 
social light to barter thought for thought. 
What wonder then, that so many na- 
tions of antiquity worshiped the sun as 
the godlike giver of light, or looked upon 
fire as the gift of the eternal gods, which 
Prometheus stealthily brought from on 
high, to make man independent on earth! 
What wonder that races by torchlight, 
celebrating year after year the festival 
of the great benefactor of mankind, se- 
cured to him the grateful reverence of 
posterity! When the Greek left his fa- 
vored home and lost sight of his beloved 
Olympus, he took fire from his hearth 
with him, to give him a new fatherland 
in foreign climes. Even the stern Roman 
cherished the sacred fire of Vesta with 
awe and with reverence, and when care- 
lessness or malice allowed it to die out, 
he had it cunningly rekindled with im- 
posing solemnity. The early dwellers 
on the high table-lands of Mexico and of 
Peru maintained, in like manner, undying 
fires on gigantic altars of pyramidal form. 
The Germans and Celts of early days 
worshiped the sun-god just as the Par- 
sees of our day still bow down in silent 
adoration before the blue naphtha flames 
of Baku. Even the pious men of the 
middle ages used fire for final trials, and 
hoped for some revelation of God’s holy 
will by its means, as he had deigned to 
appear to Moses in a burning bush, and 
to lead the Jews from Egypt to their 
promised land by a pillar of fire, 

But man has not rested content with 
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worshiping fire as a god-sent gift only. 
He owes to it a large part of his civil- 
ization. For he needs it and uses it for 
a thousand branches of industry, without 
which life would soon return to barbar- 
ism. He has formed fire brigades, insur- 
ance companies, police regulations on 
its account, and strained his inventive 
power to the utmost, in order to make 
himself fully master of that element, and 
to direct its usefulness into numerous 
channels. Even the simplest contriv- 
ances connected with the service it ren- 
ders us, show the immense outlay neces- 
sary to their present form, and the great 
ingenuity spent upon their form and 
their perfection. 

How painfully slow and uncertain was 
the first method of obtaining fire! Two 
pieces of wood had to be rubbed against 
each other, until the heat produced by 
friction ignited some tinder that was 
held to them, and thus enabled the poor 
savage to catch a spark for his bundle 
of dry grass. And yet this is the way even 
now by which alone millions of men, can 
procure for themselves the innumerable 
benefits of fire. What a discovery then 
was it when Greeks and Romans learnt 
to make fire by striking steel against 
flint'and letting the sparks fall upon 
tinder! Our matches appear, at first 
sight, but a trifling progress in the great 
art of making fire; and yet a few words 
will show what an immense apparatus 
is required to produce the tiny little 
stick of wood that has in reality no 
appreciable value in itself. It is not 
only that their manufacture gives bread 
to thousands and thousands of men, that 
boxes and matches themselves require 
gigantic machines, driven by steam, and 
that millions of noble trees are felled for 
the purpose, as only the heart can be 
used. The increase in the value of the 
wood itself is startling. A single factory 
in Germany uses a hundred cords of wood 
yearly, and changes every cord into four- 
teen millions of matches, raising the price 
of the cord from eleven florins in the 
cord to eleven hundred and fifty in the 
shape of matches. A single pine tree nets 
the manufacturer four thousand dollars. 
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How many hands must be incessantly 
busy, how many engines must work and 
labor, how quickly the whole process of 
cutting, tipping, boxing, and packing 
must be done, to enable us at last to ob- 
tain the indispensable match at the low 
price it costs in the market! 

And yet the outlay of labor and money 
is by no means small; as the match could 
very well tell us if some fairy would endow 
it for the time with the gift of speech. 
Let us see what it would have to tell of 
its life. 

A pine forest, with tall, straight trees, 
rises on high in a dark, dismal valley of 
the mountain range. It is a glorious 
temple, which the Almighty has reared 
to himself, and where he cares for his 
own, as he does for the lilies of the 
field. Morning breaks; and the owl re- 
turns on silent wings to the well-hidden 
nest, its eyes shining like living tapers 
in the vast cathedral. The cunning fox 
creeps back, well satisfied with his night’s 
work, to his lair. The bright rays of 
the sun begin to play. merrily amid the 
evergreen leaves, and reflect their own 
light in marvelous colors, wherever the 
morning dew strings its transparent 
pearls. Gray and red squirrels gambol 
along the pliant branches, and hosts of 
busy ants move up and down the gigan- 
tic trunks. A clear brook purls joyously 
through the narrow valley, a mirror for the 
tall trees. Unceasingly moist vapors arise 
from its tiny waves on high, and pass 
as light mists through the lofty avenues 
of living columns. Thus the leaves shine 
at all seasons fresh and fair in the bright 
light that flickers through the dense 
branches above. Speckled trout play 
between the smooth stones, over which 
the cool waters play, day after day and 
year after year, in unwearied activity ; 
and crawfish are clumsily searching along 
the moss-grown banks for their abundant 
food. The birds in the boughs and high 
up in the waving tops call to each other 
far-sounding greetings. A turkey flies 
cautiously through the thicket, closes his 
brilliant wings, and stalks majestically on 
the soft moss carpet, spreading his tail in 
vanity and pride; but, of a sudden, he 
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stops, and, turning his head to one side, 
listens attentively : there is a rustling in 
the bushes, and like a flash of lightning 
he has vanished. He might have re- 
mained longer, until his beloved one 
might have appeared with his jealous ri- 
vals in her train, for ndthing appears but 
a harmless doe, with her spotted young. 
They lie down peacefully, and rest for 
a while in the cool, shady forest.. They 
enjoy the shelter, for neither the burn- 
ing sun, nor the cold, icy -wind, that kills 
the grass on the open plain and throws 
down the single tree on the outskirts, 
can enter the cosy depth of the forest. 
But now voices of meri are heard. The 
deer rises, and a few noiseless leaps hide 
it from all eyes. The squirrels slip into 
their holes, the birds are silent. Wood- 
cutters enter boldly the sacred. precincts, 
where but just now all was peace and 
harmless happiness. With powerful 
arm and glittering axe they attack the 
giant trees; they vie with each other in 
swiftness and energy, and the chips are 
flying far and near.. The trees wayer 
and fall, the branches break with.a crush, 
and the growth of a hundred years is 
laid low. Horses are heard neighing, 
heavy sleds appear, and the poor trees 
are dragged from their sweet home to 
the distant town. Here hundreds of 
hands are waiting for them. Carpen- 
ter and cabinet-maker divide the abund- 
ance among them. But one block is 
carried to the house of a poor widow, who 
lives far off in the suburbs in a small, 
airy garret. The light of her eyes has 
long since turned into dark night; blind 
and. lonely, she sits, with ‘her silvery hair 
and careworn face, in the old chair by 
the fire, thinking of the joys that are past 
and of the glory that is to come. Her 
grandson, a ruddy boy, brings the block, 
the last remnant of the gigantic pine. 
The resinous fragrance pénetrates like a 
sweet dream of her youth into the very 
heart of the widow. She sees again the 
beautiful forest, the golden light in the 
green leaves, the shadows dancing mer- 
rily on the ground; she hears once more 
the voice of the turtle, and words long 
forgotten and yet never lost, fall upon her 
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ear and make her heart leap as of old, 
But the illusion vanishes as the boy tells 
her that he has learnt at last to split the 
wood according to rules, so that he can 
make matches of it; and with a silent 
prayer to Him who provides for all of his 
children on earth, she bids him work 
hard and prove himself able to provide 
already for his poor old grandmother, 

Thus the wood is furnished for the lit- 
tle match ; but what different agents have 
now to be employed to -provide for its 
covering ! 

The desert spreads its hot sandy plain 
as far as eye can reach. The rays of 
the sun, falling perpendicularly, make it 
all aglow. No cloud ever sends down 
cooling rain, and only here and there a 
threadlike rivulet of water sickers through 
the burning. sand, brackish and _luke- 
warm. No green carpet of turf invites 
here to refreshing rest; no shrub with its 
juicy berries, no tree with its sweet, lus- 
cious fruit, offers its welcome gifts. The 
utter void is only broken by a few gnarl- 
ed trees, apparently dry and dead; they 
are Arabian acacias, which form small 
groves ‘in certain parts of the desert. 
But the branches are without leaves, and 
the roots are eagerly reaching toward 
the far-scattered drops of moisture. 
Baked in the fierce heat of their appar- 
ently eternal summer, they look like 
mere mockeries of life, and yet from time 
to time, at great intervals, there comes a 
moist wind from the distant sea, and 
brings on its wings new life and new 
strength. A few tender leaves break 
forth all along the withered-looking 
branches, and rejoice the eye with their 
sweet tender green. 

Like a fairy vail of green they hang 
on the. grotesquely formed branches. 
Herds of swift-footed gazelles come rac- 
ing up, led by unfailing instinct. With 
their bright and beautiful eyes they se- 
lect. the youngest and tenderest of the 
shoots first, and delight in the rare but 
precious food. The long-necked giraffe 
also gallops up, and breaks with its deep 
blue tongue the topmost branches. Even 
the gigantic ostrich, with its ugly bare 
neck and gorgeous plumage, comes scud- 
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ding along, like a ship under sail, and 
claims’ its share of the welcome gift. 
But, of a sudden, they all scatter in ev- 
ery direction. The king of the desert, 
the lion, appears, to hunt in his own do- 
main. But even he has soon to yield to 
a still greater one—the true ruler of the 
great desert, the fierce simoon. The 
blue sky changes into deep yellow and 
red; and with its intolerably dry, fiery 
heat, the’ storm sweeps, unchecked and 
unrestrained, far across the lifeless waste. 
Huge clouds of sand arise before it, and 
flee as if driven by the furies, in mad leaps 
of fantastic whirlings, burying in their 
flight all that they meet in their path. 
The green of the grove is parched up in an 
instant. Dry and dismal, the trees stand 
as before in their nakedness, the leaves 
shriveled up and browned; the blossoms, 
just about to unfold themselves, stripped 
off and covered with sand. Large drops 
break forth from the branches, like tears 
of anguish at their sad fate. The hot 
sand of the desert boils the curious sap, 
and changes it into clear gum. As the 
poor acacia is not allowed to adorn itself, 
for any length of time, with foliage, and 
to twine a wreath of fragrant blossoms 
around its crown, it can at least festoon 
itself with long strings of precious pearls. 

For now there appears upon the far 
horizon the first man that has seen the 
lonely land for many years. He notices 
the little grove from afar, and guides the 


‘animal on which he is mounted straight 


for the trees. It is an Arab, on his swift 
dromedary. Both have grown up to- 
gether in incessant strife with the desert. 
Both have learned to rule over it, and to 
make it subservient for their own pur- 
poses. A large white cloth envelops the 
bronzed face of the rider, a wide cloak of 
camel’s hair his limbs. In his left he 
holds the long rein; his right grasps the 
sharp spear. At the side of his tall sad- 
dle hangs a leather bottle of water, warm 
and ill-smelling from the rays of the sun ; 
near it a little bag of dates, for himself 
and his faithful animal. Now he reaches 
the grove, and orders the dromedary to let 
him dismount. He relieves it of its bur- 
den, and lets it browse on the few dry 
Vou. I1.—9 
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plants that show themselves, by chance 
under the shelter of the trees, whilst he 
himself gathers busily the large pearls of 
Arab gum which hang on the branches. 
Soon the trees are plundered and the lit- 
tle bag is filled. The dromedary kneels, 
and once more receives patiently its rider. 
With renewed strength and strong long- 
ing for home, it makes straight for the 
north. A day or two, and the’moister 
air betrays to its keen scent the presence 
of a well, and it increases its swiftness. 
Lofty palm-trees arise on the horizon, 
shining minarets glitter in the evening 
light, and a. populous city offers rest and 
rejoicing to the weary wanderer. The 
merchant from foreign land welcomes 
him, and willingly exchanges for his high- 
ly valued gum all that the Arab needs of 
cotton and needles and arms. , He returns 
to his tribe and his tent, where his eldest- 
born awaits him impatiently. He hands 
him the newly bought gun, and says: . 
Behold, God is great! In the dry sand 
of the desert he makes the gum-trees to 
grow, that through the bright pearls of 
their branches the happiness of man 
may increase! 

The wood-cutter im German forests 
furnishes the wood for the little match, the 
dark-skinned Arab gathers the gum from 
the trees of the burning desert. But be- 
fore the insignificant little bit of wood 
can perform its duty in the service of 
man, it has to employ still more agencies 
of no small importance. It needs yet 
the sulphur that forms the yellow collar 
around its neck, and the manganese that 
tips its upper end. Again a vast me- 
chanism has to be put in motion before 
these two requisites can be obtained. 
The miner has to dive deep into the bow- 
els of the earth, to dig and to labor in 
the sweat of his brow, to erect furnaces 
and smelt many a mineral, before he can 
procure the manganesg he needs for the 
little match. Others have to search’ for 
the sulphur in the craters of burning 
volcanoes, where the fierce and untamed 
powers that dwell in the heart of our 
earth send up unceasing vapors, white 
and venomous-looking. After a while 
they condense, and, ere long, the walls of 
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clefts and caves, the bottom of deep hol- 
lows, and the sides of the craters are all 
covered with clear, bright crystals of pure 
sulphur. Old craters and new craters, 
still active in their fearful work of de- 
struction, furnish, year after year, large 
supplies; and man does not hesitate to 
build his hut and his factory in the very 
centre of the threatening mountain, and 
to compel the vapors’ themselves to feed 
his machines. 

But even now the tiny instrument is not 
yet fit for life. The sulphur and the gum 
do not give light, however they may be 
subjected to friction, and the manganese 
does not burn, even when it is exposed to 
a bright flame. The one thing yet re- 
quired is the most important of all. With- 
out it, the spirit of fire can not be conjured 
up, and even light would still be want- 
ing. 

This is the bearer of light, or phospho- 
rus, as we call it, by its Greek name. 
The chemist—for his assistance also is 
required to finish the little match—keeps 
it in vessels filled with pure water well 
closed against the intrusion of the outer 
air. Its long, thin sticks resemble wax 
in their yellowish color, their softness, 
and even their slight transparency. Cau- 
tiously, with a pair of little pincers, the 
chemist takes them out of the water and 
places them on a sheet of wet paper ; cau- 
tiously he cuts a piece off, which im- 
mediately breaks into a number of small 
particles. One of these he places in a 
small vessel, pours some ether upon it, 
and slowly the yellowish mass dissolves 
in the clear liquid. As night approach- 
es, the ether begins to glow with ghastly 
sheen, and a faint mist arises from the 
vessel. He holds a heated knife to one 
of the pieces, and it burns with a daz- 
zling white light, leaving but a small, red- 
dish residue. For the bearer of light is 
so nearly akin to fire, that even the pres- 
sure of the warm hand suffices to set it 
on fire, and the chemist well knows its 
fearful, poisonous power. A touch with 
the finger, and it burns deep into the 
flesh, and at the same time instils its 
venom into the wound. Hence the pre- 
caution to keep it always well covered 
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with water, lest the open air should fa- 
vor the slow but certain combustion, and 
the rays of the summer’s sun excite it to 
burn off in bright flames. 

Another small piece the chemist throws 
into warm water, where it soon dissolves, 
leaving apparently no trace in the still 
transparent liquid. He then mixes with 
it the powdered manganese, saltpetre, or 
similar materials, adds perhaps some red 
or blue coloring matter, and at last shakes 
into it enough gum-arabic to bind the 
whole into a mixture of sufficient consist- 
ency. As soon as the tiny sticks have 
been tipped with sulphur, he dips them 
into this mass; a little of it adheres to 
the upper end, and as soon as the match 
is sufficiently dried, it is ready, upon 
slight friction, to supply man with light 
and with fire. 

Thus the forests of Europe and the 
deserts of Africa, the mines of the earth 
and the craters of volcanoes, had all to 
furnish their tribute to the one little 
match, And whence came the last 
strange requisite, with its poisonous mal- 
ice and its light-bringing power? Not in 
lofty mountains, nor in the depths of the 
earth, not in the waters of the ocean, nor 
in the air that surrounds us, is phospho- 
rus to be found. Its home is in man him- 


-self. Every bone of our frame contains 


the strange element. Far and near, wher- 
ever animal life dwells on our globe, there, 
in the body given by the Creator, dwells 
the bearer of light. Truly, we are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. For it 
seems a great mystery how the system 
can obtain and receive a subtle substance, 
which is not found anywhere else in ap- 
preciable guantities, and which brings 
certain death to every living thing. But 
the marvel—a mystery until within com- 
paratively recent times — is easily ex- 
plained, if we remember that there is phos- 
phorus in every rock and every earth, even 
in the water, that, clear and bright, breaks 
forth from the bosom of mother earth. 
But it is there only in infinitely small 
particles, which can hardly be appre- 
ciated by ordinary measures. From the 
soil the plants absorb it little by little, 
and with them it enters into the system 
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of animals. We eat it unknowingly in 
bread and meat, in milk and water, and 
taken thus in the forms in which the 
Creator himself has distributed it all over 
creation, it is not only harmless, but, by 
the same all-wise Providence, made indis- 
pensable for our existence. 

By these strange combinations, the 
wood of the pine forest, the gum of the 
torrid zone, the sulphur of volcanoes, 
the rock from the deep of the earth, and 
the phosphorus from the bodies of liv- 
ing beings, meet and labor together, to 
produce —a match! And when man 
takes the wonderful compound and uses 
it, it blazes up for a moment, and ere he 
has well thought of it, the labor of all the’ 
numerous agents that had been at work 
‘on it is lost. Lost? Not quite; for al- 
though phosphorus, gum, sulphur, and 
wood are burnt and apparently de- 
stroyed, they are not lost yet in the econ- 
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omy of nature. Like true spirits as they 
are, they have but changed their form, 
and assumed a more airy garb, impercep- 
tible, for the time, to human senses. In- 
visible, they pass and float- through the 
room; they slip out at the first opening; 
they rise high up in the air, travel far 
and wide, and reach soon again, in al- 
tered shapes, their former homes, the 
woods, the spring, the tree, and the joy- 
ous birds. More than that: such is the 
wonderful, restless activity of nature, 
that centuries hence the same elements 
may meet once more, and be united 
again in some strange and unlooked-for 
combination. For we have learnt in our 
day, that nothing is lost, nothing finally 
destroyed in the great household of na- 
ture; and that in things material as in 
things spiritual, “Out of death cometh 
life.” 


. MY MOON-BEAM. 


One night I caught a moon-beam 
Fallen upon my floor, 

And shut it in a casket 

‘“ That holds it evermore. 


The night was drear and mournful, 
The wind-gusts, hurrying wild, 

Now shrieked like frenzied spirits, 
Now moaned like some lost child. 


The heavy clouds had parted 
One instant, only one, 

To let the light’s evangel 
Bring heaven’s benison. 


And so it sought my casement, 
Stole ’twixt the curtains white, 

And like a misdropped jewel 
Lay trembling in its light. 


My wakeful eyes did seize it, 
My heart my hands impelled 


In tremulous misgiving, 
Until the beam they held. 


Until within the casket 
The crystal lid revealed 
The little moon-beam sbining, 
A captive unconcealed. 


Soundeth the story strangely 
Of casket, night, and beam? 
Oh! it is more than only 
The fancy of a dream. 


The mournful night was sorrow, 
The little beam a name, 

And memory the casket 
Which holds it still the same. 


And oh! when sorrow’s midnight 
Cometh as then it came, 

I only need remember 
This precious little name ! 
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WILLIAM WIRT. 


Some might question William Wirt’s 
title to the rank of statesman. It is 
true, he was never a member of Congress, 
and only for a single session a member of 
the Virginia legislature. But for twelve 
years he was a member of, the cabinet. 
In his capacity as a lawyer practicing in 
the Supreme Court, he had frequently to 
discuss matters of national interest, and 
as candidate for the Presidency, he re- 
ceived the vote of a considerable and in- 
telligent portion of his fellow-citizens. 

He was. born in 1772, and was of Ger- 
man descent. His father was tavern-keep- 
er at Bladensburgh, Maryland, but died 
when the son was but two years old. 
Six years later, he lost his mother, but 
the orphan boy seems to have readily 
made himself friends, and to have become 
a general favorite. Full of glee, and ex- 
uberant in mirthful activities, sorrow 
seems to have sat lightly upon him. 

He was placed at school with a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, Thomas . Hunt, in 
Montgomery County. While here he had 
now and then seasons of thoughtflilness, 
but they were transient. The least glee- 
ful excitement put them to flight. But 
scenes of a religious character and signifi- 
cance had already been imprinted on his 
memory, neyer to be erased. In his ma- 
ture years, he related his impressions of 
a pious aunt, a native of Switzerland, 
with her “‘large, old folio German Bible, 
bound either in wood, or hard black 
leather, with silver or brass clasps.” 
“‘ Often,” he says, “have I seen her read 
that book with streaming eyes, and a 

‘voice half choked with her feelings.” 
During the first thunder-storm he could 
remember, when a “flash of lightning 
struck a tree in the yard,” and his mother 
shrieked aloud, his aunt remained calm 
and unmoved, only reading her Bible in 
a somewhat louder tone. Her gentle 
spirit must have deepened the respect he 
felt for the book she loved. 

In Mr. Hunt’s family he remained two 
years, (1785-7) and the teacher seems to 


have exercised a happy influence over the 
character of his‘pupil. He was possessed 
of a cultivated mind, enriched by “liberal 
study” and his temper and character 
seem to have won the love and confidence 
as well as respect of young Wirt. The 
latter had now discovered new sources of 
pleasure in the indulgence of his literary 
tastes. He had “the run” of the par- 
son’s library, and, we may fancy, of some- 
thing moré. Beside Josephus, Pope and 
Addison, he lighted on Guy of Warwick, 
Peregrine Pickle, and the old dramas. 
His tastes were more poetical than mathe- 
matical. Pope tempted him to try his 
muse. He did it, and, in his own judg- 
ment, failed. 

In 1787, Hunt discontinued his school, 
and Wirt’s small patrimony was well- 
nigh spent. Forced to look about for the 
means of support, he found a place asa 
teacher in the family of Benjamin Ed- 
wards. , The son, Ninian, subsequently 
United States senator, and at length gov- 
ernor of Illinois, was his pupil. After 
enjoying the genial associations of such a 
home as was thus afforded him for nearly 
two years, he commenced’ the study of 
law under William P. Hunt, a son of the 
Presbyterian minister who had been his 
former teacher. His prospects were not 
the most flattering. He was not particu- 
larly sedate, or remarkably diligent in 
his studies. “ He preferred the English 
classics to his law books. His passion 
for belles lettres was becoming already 
“the Tantalus cup of his life.” Ie was 
moreover constitutionally shy and timid. 
He shrank from any public exhibition of 
himself. His enunciation, too, was quick 
and indistinct. He had no resources of 
wealth or social prestige. His health also 
failed, and he wended his way through the 
pine forests and sands of North-Carolina, 
to spend a winter in Georgia. Eager on his 
return to engage in practice, he found the 
laws of Virginia less rigid, in respect to 
the required period of study, than those 
of Maryland, and in 1792, the young law 
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‘student, with a library which consisted 
only of a copy of Blackstone, two volumes 
of Don Quixote and a volume of Tristram 
Shandy, commenced his career at the bar. 

The ‘‘feebly-grown” boy had now be- 
come the full-developed and well-propor- 
tioned man. Gay and genial as ever, 
with asad lack of system in his studies, 
and with a capricious versatility, he was 
by no means lacking in tact or ambition. 
His first case at the bar was a marked 
suecess. His spirit, manners, and tastes 
won him warm friends. The friendship 
of the Gilmers was a treasure to him, 
and, in 1795, he married a daughter of the 
family. The charms of his new home 
perhaps saved him from dangers that 
might otherwise have proved fatal. Com- 
panionable, fond of social pleasures, with 
a strong relish for wit and humor, he 
might. have hopelessly fallen amid the 
insidious convivialities by which he was 
surrounded, and to which he was always 
welcome. It was a Critical period in his 
life. An old friend said of him at this 
period, that he had never met with any 
man so highly engaging and prepossess- 
ing. “His figure was strikingly elegant 
and commanding, with a face of the first 
order of masculine beauty, animated and 
expressing high intellect.” 

But if the danger was lessened, it was 
not wholly dispelled. Virginia hospital- 
ity had its snares for such a man. It 
opened every door to the indulgence of 
convivial habits. ‘Every dinner-party 
was a revel; every ordinary visit was a 
temptation.” Wirt was not made of stuff 
stern enough to resist always the danger- 
ous allurement. Still, the religious sen- 
sibility of his mind was not extinguished. 
In his wildest hilarities h¢ never indulged 
in or tolerated any profanation of sacred 
subjects. His letters, even at this period, 
betray an undercurrent of religious sen- 
timent. But the sudden death of his 
wife, (1800) to whom he was strongly and 
tenderly attached, served to deepen his 
religious impressions. The importance 
of spiritual truth and the consolations of 
a Christian faith, were brought more for- 
cibly home to his heart. 

His residence had been hitherto at Pen 
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Park, but its sad associations rendered 
the spot no longer inviting. At the so- 
licitation of friends, he removed to Rich- 
mond, where unis ambition found full 
scope, and where he became a general favor- 
ite in social circles. He was elected clerk 
of the House of Delegates, and, in 1802, 
was chosen one of the three chancellors 
of the-State. He was the more disposed 
to accept the post, as it required him to 
reside at. Williamsburgh, and removed 
him from the festive temptations of 
Richmond, amid which he felt himself in 
danger. This was soon followed (Septem- 
ber, 1802) by his second marriage. His 
wife was a daughter of Colonel Gamble, 
and was well worthy of his warmest af- 
fections.. Tradition throws the charm of 
romance around this new attachment. 
The story is told, that Wirt, after an oc- 
casion of convivial indulgence, became in- 
toxicated, was unable to reach his dwell- 
ing, and fell helpless and insensible on 
the sidewalk, The young lady in passing 
recognized him, and over his face, exposed 
to the sun, spread her handkerchief, 
which bore the initials of her name. 
Such an incident would have touched 
Wirt to the heart, and, though we can not 
vouch for the truth of the anecdote, 
there occur in Wirt’s subsequent letters 
to his wife, many expressions of grateful 
affection, coupled with a sense of indebt- 
edness, which can best be explained by 
admitting that something of the kind may 
have occurred. 

The expenses of his family led Wirt 
to resign his chancellorship, and engage 
again in the more lucrative pursuit of his 
profession. In 1803, leaving his family 
at Richmond, he opened his office at Nor- 
folk, and almost at once entered upon an 
extensive practice. Religious influences 
had now begun to exercise a more mani- 
fest control over his life. The birth of 
his first child (1808) ‘awakened his 
feelings to new resolves in the way of 
duty,” and to a more ful] and open recog- 
nition of the sentiment of a religious faith. 
His letters to his wife indicate the depth 
of his religious feelings. ‘‘ How much do 
I owe you! Not only the creation of my 
hopes of happiness on earth, but the re- 
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storation of my hopes of happiness in a 
better world. I must confess that the 
natural gayety of my character, rendered 
still more reckless by the dissipation into 
which I had been allured, had sealed my 
eyes, and hidden from me the rich inher- 
itance of the righteous. It was you, 
whose example and tender exhortations 
rescued me from the horrors of confirmed 
guilt, and taught me once more to raise my 
suppliant mind to God. The soul 
has more enlarged demands, which nothing 
but a communion with heaven can satisfy. 
The soul requires a broader and more solid 
basis, a stronger anchor, a safer port in 
which to moor her happiness, than can 
be found on the surface of this world.” 

- In 1803, Wirt indulged his taste for 
literary composition in writing ‘‘ The Let- 
ters of a British Spy.” They were pub- 
lished anonymously, but their authorship 
was soon detected. He criticised them 
himself, more severely, perhaps, than nine- 
ty-nine out of one hundred of his readers 
would be disposed to do, and was appre- 
hensive lest the literary reputation they 
might secure him should prove prejudical 
to his professional fame. But in this re- 
spect he was favorably disappointed. 
The public were disposed to overlook his 
rhetorical: redundance, the occasional 
carelessness and poverty of his style, 
and the lavish use of epithets which he 
was disposed to admit agairist himself. 
His portrait of James Waddell, “the old 
blind preacher,” (grandfather of the late 
Rey. Dr. James W. Alexander, who bore 
his name) might once have been consid- 
ered greatly exaggerated, but later and 
fuller investigation has led the historian 
to indorse it, and it may still be read 
with admiration and delight. The success 
of the book no doubt encouraged Wirt 
in the prosecution of- the project which at 
length ripened in the production of his 
Life of Patrick Henry. Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets had also something to do.with 
it. It is significant that in the midst of 
all his varied avocations, Wirt writes to 
his trusted friend : “‘ Indeed, like Martha, 
I have been busy about many things ; 
though I hope that, like Mary, I have 
chosen the better part.” 
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The part which he took in the cele- 
brated trial of Aaron Burr, gave him a 
more extensive fame. At the prospect 
of a rupture with Great. Britain, he was 
seized with .the war-fever, tut disgust at 
the selfishness and corruption which met 
his eye, even among patriots armed for 
the struggle, soon disgusted him with 
military life. . He began to gather his ma- 
terials for the Life of Patrick Henry, but 
his prosecution of the work was slow. 
Some of his friends urged him to enter 
the political arena, but he loathed its low 
arts, its passion and its turmoil. At length, 
(1818) his Life of Henry was published. It , 
was received with lavish praise, and, with 
all its faults, which Wirt himself was free 
to confess, has continued for nearly half a 
century to fascinate the youthful readers 
of the country. Before its appearance, 
however, the author had accepted the in- 
vitation of President Monroe, to a place 
in his cabinet, as successor to Mr. Rush, 
Attorney-General. “Here he remained, 
(filling the place also under the presiden- 
cy of Mr. Adams) for a period of twelve 
years. His subsequent practice was 
largely in the Supreme Court and in Bal- 
timore, although he was retained for im- 
portant cases in New-York, Boston, etc., 
where he had for his antagonists some 
of the ablest lawyers of the country— 
men like Emmett and Webster, among 
whom he: maintained his reputation for 
eloquence and ability. At Boston he was 
received with a generous hospitality that 
won his heart, and annihilated his Vir- 
ginia prejudice against New-England. 
His great rival was assidously courte- 
ous to him in his attentions, and he bore 
back with him, after his successive visits 
to the North, pleasant memories of new 
friendships formed, or old ones revived. 
His spotless character, his consistent 
piety and genial manners invested his 
presence with a peculiar charm. In Rich- 
mond he was almost idolized by many. 
Rey. Dr. Rice found in him a sympathiz- 
ing codperator in the support of a re- 
ligious magazine to which Wirt freely 
contributed. In 1882, he reluctantly 
consented to become the nominee of the 
anti-masonic convention as a candidate 
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for the Presidency. He had hoped to be 
able to resign in favor of one of the rival 
candidates , and he never cherished any 
expectations of his-own election. But 
the prudence of his friends and a sense 
of his obligations to them forbade, and he 
received only the vote of a single State. 

But his career was drawing to its close. 
The successive deaths of two of -his be- 
loved daughters made his business more 
and more distasteful, and bowed his man- 
ly frame under the weight of sore afflic- 
tion. His health gave way, and notwith- 
standing a temporary recovery, became 
so enfeebled that he was no longer capa- 
ble of sustaining the burden to which He 
had been so long accustomed. A short 
illness, occasioned by exposure to the 
chill air on his return from a crowded 
house, terminated in his death, February 
eighteenth, 1834. 

There are many incidents in the career 
of William Wirt on which it would be 
pleasant to linger, and which reveal the 
amiable traits of his character, or the pe- 
culiar features of his genius. In 1827, 
‘he was retained in behalf of Rev, Dr. 
Duncan, of Baltimore, and the portion 
of his congregation who sided with him, 
against the other portion who complained 
of his doctrinal defection from the old 
standards, and sought to secure the con- 
trol of the property. The trial came on, 
and the counsel opposed to Wirt was 
Mr. Taney, subsequently chief-justice of 
the United States. The court-room was 
crowded with eager listeners. Wirt spoke 
for three hours, when he asked a few 
moments’ intermission. Not a spectator 
withdrew. The intermission, however, 
was changed to an adjournment; but 
in the afternoon the court-room was more 
crowded than ever. Wirt’s plea was re- 
plete with wit and eloquence. His audi- 
ence was fairly entranced. The charm 
of his tone and manner and the graces 
of his rhetoric, enriched with humor and 
pathos, invested his argument with a rare 
fascination. As he drew to a close, he 
expatiated upon the duty of harmony 
among Christian brethren, and the scan- 
dal of divisions; when, turning to Dr. 
Duncan, whose well-known character se- 
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cured him warm sympathy, he added, in 
the lines from Macbeth:: 

“ Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued,against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off.” 
The effect was electrical, the applause was 
overwhelming, and the cause was gained. 

He was retained in behalf of the Chero- 
kees, when the State of Georgia attempt- 
ed to eject them from her borders, and 
imprisoned. the missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board who had been sent to labor 
among them. Few men could have been 
better prepared than himself to plead 
their cause, and he engaged in it more 
from principle than for fume or interest. 
But policy was too strong for justice, and 
another sad chapter of wrong and suffer- 
ing was added to the history of the abori- 
gines of this country. 

Throughout his professional career, 
William Wirt bore himself with a stead- 
fast loyalty to duty, and a conscientious- 
ness that was not to be controlled by 
fear or favor. In some instances he in- 
curred unpopularity, but time vindicated 
the integrity of his purpose, and usually 
that of his judgment. His fame was hon- 
estly and fairly won. He commenced his 
professional course under serious disad- 
vantages. His education was limited. 
His literary tastes interfered with severe 
application to legal studies. He lacked 
that early mental discipline which is con- 
ferred by the study of the exact sciences. 
His natural timidity tended to keep him 
in the background. His stammering ve- 
hemence of speech could be overcome 
only by protracted and diligent effort. 
Yet he rose to the highest rank among 
his cotemporaries. He strove, and not 
without success, to curb the luxuriance 
of his fancy, and though to the last he 
criticised his own rhetorical license, and 
strove to attain the simple and rugged 
force which he admired in chief-justice 
Marshall, it may well be questioned whe- 
ther the richness of his imagination and 
the graces of his literary culture were not, 
after all, more a help than a hindrance to 
his success. 
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His style is by no means a model. He 
was.far from accounting it such himself. 
But it is clear, lucid,‘ elegant, enriched 
with frequent illustration, and sometimes 
glowing with rare beauty. His speech on 
Burr’s trial is luxuriant in its descrip- 
tions, and will still charm any but the 
more fastidious readers. His picture of 
Blennerhassett’s island-home in the Ohio 
is sketched with a painter's art. His fa- 
mailiar letters are often characterized with 
peculiar felicities of expression, not the 
less charming that they are evidently so 
unstudied. 

If his intellect was not of the highest 
order, it.was yet one of rare gifts. . Be- 
side the Jupiter Tonans of the bench, 
chief-justice Marshall, he is the graceful 
Apollo with his lyre and bow. Web- 
ster’s rugged strength and masculine 
taste may remind us of the granite hills 
of his boyhood; but Wirt’s mellifluous 
flow, with its touches of humor and pa- 
thos, or its apt allusions to English classic 
authors, is more in keeping with the va- 
ried scenery that met his eye on his early 
Virginia circuits. He is not lacking in 
sheer strength, but we forget to. estimate 
it while we admire the grace with which 
it is applied. He could argue with a se- 
vere logic, but it did not come natural to 
him. He could refute more aptly by a 
caricature than a syllogism, and he chose 
to attack the reason on the side of the 
sympathies. 

For the abilities of others, however they 
might compete with him as rivals, he had 
every disposition to form a generous esti- 
mate. If, on his first acquaintance with 
Pinckney, he did him injustice, he was 
prompt to atone for it afterward by a con- 
fession of his mistake. His relations to 
his associates at the bar were uniformly 
kind and friendly, and the instances were 
infrequent in which he gave the least oc- 
casion for exasperated feelings. Through 
the heats of political strife, while he was 
tenacious of his own views, he bore him- 
self so calmly and fairly as to command 
the respect alike of friends and foes. 

But it is in his own household that 
we admire and love him most. With his 
familiar letters to guide us as we turn 
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from the forum to the hearthstone, we 
sit, down -by the side of one-rarely gifted 
for all the offices of friendship, and over- 
flowing with winning humors and genial 
sympathies. He can play with the gay- 
est. and pray with the gravest. He can 
be a child with his own children, and 
when he throws off the tunic of the courts, 
he remjnds us of Hector laying off his 
helmet to soothe. his frightened . infant. 
There is not an innocent game or" sport- 
ive fancy of the youngsters which he can 
not share with them, with a glee as health- 
ful and fresh as theirs. 

Some of his letters to his children are 
models in their way. They glow alike 
with fancy and affection. They are rich 
in wisdom, but a wisdom as simple al- 
most as Alsop’s fables. Any child might 
read them to-day, and wish that he could 
have such a writer for his teacher. What 
could be more exquisite than the follow- 
ing to his ‘“‘ Dear Laura” ? 


“Suppose there was a nest full of beauti- 
ful young birds, so young that they could not 
fly and help themselves, and they were open- 
ing their little mouths, and crying for some- 
thing to eat and drink, and their parents would 
not bring them any thing, but were to let 
them cry on from morning till night, till they 
starved and died, would not they be very 
wicked parents? Now, your mind is this 
nest full of beautiful little singing-birds — 
much more beautiful and melodious than any 
canary-birds in the world ; and there sits fan- 
cy, and reason, and memory, and judgment— 
all with their little heads thrust forward out 
of their nest, and crying as hard as they can 
for something to eat and drink. Will you 
not love your father and mother for trying to 
feed them with books and learning, the only 
kind of meat and drink they love, and without 
which these sweet little songsters must, in a 
few years, hang their heads and die? Nay, 
will you not do your very best to help your 
father and mother to feed them, that they 
may grow up, get a full suit of fine glossy 
feathers, and cheer the house with their 
songs ?” 

But with what a new charm are these 
words invested, when we turn to another 
letter, of a few years’ later date. He 
writes to her far away: ‘! You have been 
remembered in our family prayers this 
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morning, my dear child, and we have 
united in calling down upon you the pro- 
tection and choicest blessings of heaven.” 

It is not surprising that such affection 
was. warmly reciprocated. A domestic 
Eden invited Wirt to its welcome repose, 
whenever, disgusted with the selfishness 
and depravity which came under his eye, 
he exclaimed: ‘My soul sickens at the 
idea of political intrigue and faction!” 
For the honors that many covet he had 
no taste. As to enjoying them, he said 
it reminded him of the answer of a man 
to a friend’s inquiry about his health: 
“I thank you, I have enjoyed very bad 
health since I saw you last.” His own 
better theory was, as he expressed it, 
“Happy is the man whose duty is his 
pleasure.” Sir Charles Napier could not 
have more heartily expressed, in his dis- 
gust for martial glory, his longing to be 
in the bosom of his family, than Wirt, 
exclaiming: ‘‘As for me, give me peace 
and competency, with wife, children, and 
friends. I ask no more upon this earth, 
and I thank God he has hitherto given me 
all these blessings to my heart’s con- 
tent.” We can imagine how fondly he 
withdrew to the welcome refuge of home 
when wearied and worn: amid conflicts 
which provoked him to say: 


“T’am alternately diverted and disgusted 
with the scenes that are passing around me. 
Such working, toiling, and sweating; such 
mining and countermining ; such lying, abus- 
ing, quarreling, and almost fighting for a little 
short-lived distinction ! 


“ *Lord, what {s man, poor, foolish man ? 
Born of the earth at first, 
His life a shadow light and vain, 
Still hastening to the dust,’” 


Wirt had his weaknesses and foibles. 
But they were not such as to dishonor 
his memory. He was ambitious of fame, 
but he would have scorned to win it by 
any but legitimate methods. He enjoyed 
the approval of the wise, and he was not 
altogether insensible to popular applause. 
He sometimes was anxious about the 
impression which his speeches made. 
Of this he was himself sensible. ‘TI 
am,” he ‘says, ‘dog or cat enough to 
love them to pat me on the head, and 
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call me a fine fellow, I have been used 
to this sort of petting, and it is sweet and 
cheering to me.” 

Connected with this weakness was a 
somewhat theatrical taste for show. He 
confessed ‘that through his life he had had 
“a little too much of it.” His taste for 
‘classical arrangement and embellish- 
ment,” for turfing, “ arborizing,” new- 
modeling his dwelling, varnishing walls, 
and striving to give to every ‘thing a 
“lustrous” elegance, was indulged to an 
excess that occasioned him no little ex- 
pense. 

Nor can we altogether approve his ex- 
cessive hilarity on many occasions, al- 
though it was, no doubt, to a great ex- 
tent constitutional. He did not always 
maintain that gravity of deportment. be- 
coming in one who occupied a place like 
his before the community. And yet his 
habitual cheerfulness, till the dark sha- 
dows of affliction wrapped his closing years 
in gloom, was not the result of merely 
constitutional causes. He believed that 
the heart should be “innocently gay and 
happy,” that “grieving is not only a fol- 
ly, but a wicked folly too, and offensive 
to our Maker.” ‘Mr. Rice,” he says, 
“and all good Christians admit that gay- 
ety of heart is not only compatible with 
Christianity, but, as I think too, one of 
its badges.” Yet the “levity” he would 
commend was not precisely of that kind 
which usually goes by the name, and in 
which he himself. had once immoderately 
indulged. His confession of his former 
frivolity is instructive on this point : 

“Tt was not that mere gayety of heart 
which may consist with the deepest reflec- 
tion, and the most intense feelings of religjon, 
but a reckless, heedless, heels-over-head volu- 
bility which dissipated every thing that de- 
served the name of feeling or reflection. 

And yet at the time, we thought there was no 
life like it,” 

The gayety which “dissipated reflec- 
tion” was laid aside, but when nearly 
forty years of age, he still claimed that 
his “‘levities” made an essential part of 
his constitution. ‘‘I catch myself, some- 
times,” he says, “singing and dancing 
about the house like a madman, to the 
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very great amusement of my wife and 
children, and probably of the passengers 
who are accidentally: going along the 
street.” ‘ 

But this exuberance of spirits did not 
hide from his view the faults of his earlier 
years. He ceased not to chide himself 
for the past. “I can never,” he says, 
“cease to deplore the years of my youth 
that I have murdered in idleness and 
folly.” 

It is affecting and yet instructive to 
note the change of tone in Wirt’s letters, 
as the sorrows of his later years fell fast 
and heavy upon him. His consolations 
are no longer those of the animal spirits 
or of worldly mirth.. Some years before 
the loss of his beloved daughter Agnes, 
who was his companion and associate, 
he wrote: “My own sufferings from the 
death of friends and children have been 
so severe, that I have sometimes found 
myself rebelling against the Author of 
all good, and arraigning both his justice 
and his mercy. Parnell’s Hermit first 
put me right on this subject—taught me 
to regard afflictions themselves ‘as bless- 
ings in disguise,’ and to kiss the rod with 
humble resignation.” 

But with the death of his favorite 
daughter, he speaks ina still tenderer 
tone, and in a spirit of loftier faith : “ My 
sweet angel visits me by faith many times 
in the course of the day and night. I 
want only my blessed Saviour’s assur- 
ance of pardon and acceptance to be at 
peace. I wish to find no rest short of 
rest in him, I have no taste now for 
worldly business. I go to it reluctantly. 
I would keep company only with my 
Saviour and his holy book. I dread the 
world—the strife and contention and em- 
ulation of the bar. Yet I will do my 
duty. This is part of my religion.” 

Again he remarks: “The painter, it 
is said, relieved his aching eyes by look- 
ing upon a curtain of green. My mind 
in its hour of deepest fatigue required no 
other refreshment than one glance at my 
beloved child, as she sat beside me.” 

No wonder he should add: “ For me, 
the heavens are hung with mourning, and 
the earth covered with darkness. The 
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charm of life is gone. I look at my be- 
loved wife, and my still remaining circle 
of affectionate children, and my heart re- 
proaches me with ingratitude to heaven. 
I have been too blessed for my deserts, 
The selection of the victim is too striking 
to be misunderstood. There is a better 
world of which I have thought too little.” 

When the summons came at length, 
it found him ready to go. Worn and 
weary, he longed for rest in Jesus. 
Years before, he had reminded a friend: 
“We are, you know, tenants at will, or 
by sufferance, and may be removed by the 
great Landlord, at pleasure, without any 
previous notice; and blessed is the man 
who is always ready to move at a mo- 
ment’s warning.” Shortly before his 
own death, he wrote, upon intelligence 
of: the decease of a daughter: “I look 
upon life as a drama, bearing the same 
sort, though not the same degree, of re- 
lation to eternity—as an hour spent at the 
theatre, and the fictions there exhibited 
for our instruction, to the whole of real 
life. Nor is there any thing in this pass- 
ing pageant worth the sorrow that we 
lavish on it. Now, when my children 
and friends leave me, I consider it mere- 
ly as parting for the present visit, to meet 
under happier circumstances, when we 
shall part no more.” It was in. this 
spirit that he “fell asleep” himself, au- 
dibly dissenting, ‘‘ No, no,” to the prayer 
that was offered by his bedside for his 
recovery. 

There is a peculiar freshness and‘frank- 
ness about Wirt’s letters that draw our 
hearts nearer to him. Yet they are not 
lacking either in weighty sentences or 
memorable confessions. We may not 
agree with him in every thing that he 
says, but we love to hear him think aloud. 


‘When he talks about the authors he likes, 


it makes us happy to see how he enjoyed 
them, and we can not but in most cases 
approve his taste. 

“T bought, the other day,” so he writes 
to his wife, ‘‘a copy of Watts’s Psalms . 
and Hymns. Do you know that I never 
think of this man without such emotions 
as no other human being ever inspires 
me with? There is a loftiness in his de- 
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votion, and an indifference approaching 
to contempt for the praise and censure of 
this nether world, which is heroic and 
sublime. It is so awfully great that even 
old, surly, growling Johnson, with all 
his high-church pride and arrogance, felt 
its influence. He was indeed ever jour- 
neying home to God, and seems to have 
stopped half-way between earth and hea- 
ven to compose his excellent book. He 
was a rapt soul, and I-never feel my own 
worthlessness half so forcibly as when I 
read his compositions, and compare my 
spirit with his.” 

Among the old English divines, Hooker, 
Baxter, Flavel, and Leighton were his fa- 
vorites, and of later writers he commended 
Watts, Faber, Doddridge, Jay, Robert 
Hall, and Chalmers.: Bourdaloue and 
Massillon were frequently in his hands. 
Baxter’s Saints’ Rest he “found like an 
old sandal-wood box, as fresh and fra- 
grant as if it had just been made, al- 
though it had been exhaling its odor for 
a hundred and eighty years.” 

Of another work he remarks : 


“With regard to Butler’s Analogy, have I 
mentioned it to you only once before? Why, 
that’s nothing for such a book as Butler, and 
no proof of old age at all. He is worth be- 
ing mentioned and pressed upon you a dozen 
times. ‘Too abstruse and metaphysical ?’ 
No; I think he has the deepest and clearest 
head of almost any man I ever coped withal. 
There is really something sublime to me in 
the comprehensive sweep of his views.” 


Of Locke he says: “He is certainly a 
frigid writer to a young man of high 
fancy ; but whoever wishes to train him- 
self to address the human judgment suc- 
cessfully, ought to make Locke his bosom 
friend and constant companion.” Of 
Burke he was an ardent admirer. “His 
speeches have so much richness and 
splendor of imagination, that the great 
mass of ‘readers seldom look farther, and 
know nothing of the abundance, the great- 
ness and accuracy of his thinking. I 
have been conversing with him in the 
first volume of his works, and have been 
much struck with the powerful grasp of 
his mind, compared with some other 
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modern writers. He is indeed a mas- 
terly’ thinker.” 

With Latin literature-he was quite 
familiar. On his journeys, a pocket edi- 
tion of Horace was his constant com- 
panion. An old vellum-bound copy of 
Sefheca was one of his most frequent de- 
lights. He loved him the more that he 
sometimes reasoned so much like a Christ- 
ian philosopher. 

Wirt’s off-hand sketch of chief-justice 
Marshall is finely executed. His ‘“‘ mind 
seems to be little else than a mountain of 
barren and stupendous rocks, an inex- 
haustible quarry, from which he draws 
his materials and builds his fabrics, 
rude and Gothic, but of such strength 
that neither time nor force can beat them 
down; a fellow who would not turn off 
a single step from the right line of his 
argument, though a Paradise should rise 
to tempt him; who, it appears to me, 
if a flower were to spring in his mind, 
would strike it with his spade as indig- 
nantly as a farmer would a noxious plant 
from his meadow; yet who, all dry and 
rigid as he is, has acquired all the wealth, 
fame, and honor that a man need desire.” 

Wirt’s religious views and feelings are 
quite freely but not ostentatiously dis- 
played in his letters. He was by educa- 
tion, conviction, and preference a Pres- 
byterian, yet he could have worshiped, 
if occasion required, with any devout 
Christian body, of whatever name. There 
was no bigotry in his composition, and 
very little “high Calvinism” in his creed. 
The doctrine of predestination he could 
not fairly face, yet he could not let go his 
hold on a particular providence. The 
free agency of man he emphasized as es- 
sential to moral accountability. But in 
the sphere of practical devotion, and 
loyal submission to the will of God, he 
felt himself at home with the greatest and 
gravest writers of all ages. Religion was 
to him all in all. ‘On these subjects,” 
he says, ‘“‘in the heat, vanity, and ostenta- 
tion of youth, I once thought and spoke, 
to my shame, too loosely. A series of 
rescues from the brink of ruin, to which, 
whenever left to myself, I madly rushed, 
convinced me that there was an invisible 
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benevolent Power, who was taking an 
interest in my preservation.” 

At a later date he writes: “I thank 
God I have lived long enough, and seen 
sorrow enough, to be conyinced that re- 
ligion is the proper-element of the soul, 
where alone it is at home and at rest. It 
is the bed of death which chases away all 
these illusive vapors of the brain which 
have cheated us through life, and which 
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Tue power to perceive and enjoy beauty 
is a part of our nature, . That man should 
perceive and enjoy beauty, is as plainly 
the design of God as that he should quaff 
the. cool waters of the bubbling spring. 
God has made water .refreshing to’ the 
body, and has furnished fountains to sup- 
ply it. _He has made beauty refreshing 
to the soul, anti has profusely scattered 
it, among. his works. Hence, the culture 
of our zesthetic nature is a duty. 

Those who ignore this duty, in effect 
charge:the Creator with having furnished 
a useless portion. of mechanism to the hu- 
man soul—charge him with folly for em- 
ploying the. resources of omnipotence in 
painting the violet, and moulding the 
mountains into forms. of beauty, and in 
spanning the heavens with the bow of 
promise. This should be far from those 
who gaze daily upon God's hills, and val- 
leys, and rivers, and oceans, and stars, 
and who have his Bible in their hands. 

One cause of the neglect of ssthetic 
culture, is a misapprehension in regard to 
the relation between beauty and strength. 
In the minds of some, the idea of effemi- 
nacy: is unfortunately associated with the 
idea of beauty. But there is no incom- 
patibility between, beauty and strength, 
Is. the cedar of Lebanon less strong be- 
cause it is beautiful? Do the stars roll 
onward with less energy because they 
are the poetry of heaven? God joins 
strength and beauty together, Strength 
and beauty are in his sanctuary—the 
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shows us to ourselves, naked as we are. 
Then, if not sooner, every man finds the 
truth of your sentiment, the importance 
of a well-grounded Christian happiness.” 

Such were the deliberately expressed 
views of William Wirt, a man whom we 
must respect for his abilities and honor 
for his virtues, and who has left behind 
him the blameless reputation of a Christ- 
ian lawyer and statesman, 


CULTURE. 


spot where, in relation to man, God's 
choicest interests centre. 

Another cause of this neglect is.a mis- 
apprehension in regard.to the relation be- 
tween beauty and religion. In.the minds 
of some, religion is dissociated from beau- 
ty, and high ssthetic culture is regarded 
as wrong. The ground of this misap- 
prehension is two-fold. Religion has been 
seen the more frequently unconnected 
with high mental culture of any kind. 
The gospel is preached to the poor, and 
multitudes who have had few advantages 
for mental culture have embraced it. 

Again, most of those to whom God has 
given peculiar gifts for perceiving and pro- 
ducing beauty, have not been faithful to 
their trust. There aremen to whom God 
has revealed beauties and harmonies which 
are hidden from other men. Those powers 
were given to be used in accordance with 
God’s will, Genius was not given to the 
poet that “with his garland and singing 
robes about him,” he might seek his own 
amusement or glory. The true poet can 
speak to the hearts of men’ with a power 
greater than that of the profoundest rea- 
soner, . Milton thus speaks of this power ; 
“These abilities wheresoever they be 
found, are the inspired gift of God rarely 
bestowed, but yet to some (though most 
abuse) in every nation, and are of power 
besides the office of the pulpit to inbreed 
and cherish in a great people the seeds of 
virtue and public civility, to allay the per- 
turbations of the mind and set the affec- 
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tions in right tune, to celebrate in glorious 
and lofty hymns the throne and equipage 
of God’s Almightiness ; and what he works 
and what he suffers to be wrought with 
high providence in his church, to sing vic- 
torious agonies of saints and martyrs, the 
deeds and triumphs of just and pious na- 
tions doing valiantly through faith against 
the enemies of Christ.” 

God’s ministers of beauty have thus a 
great work to do. Alas! they have sel- 
dom done it. Few of those to whom God 
has given genius in poetry, music, and 
the other fine arts, have regarded them- 
selves as his servants in the ministry of 
the beautiful. Among men of high poetic 
genius, few like Milton, Cowper, and Bry- 
ant have felt the responsibility arising 
from the possession of poetic gifts. 

It is not strange, therefore, that beauty 
should, in the minds of many, be dis- 
sociated from religion. It is not reason- 
able; for the perversion of a gift is no ar- 
gument against its legitimate use. We 
would not blot out the sunbeams, because 
under their influence the miasma some- 
times arises from the festering fens. 

God is the author of beauty. The de- 
scriptions of his character given in his 
word and the revelations of a future state— 
whether the language be figurative or lit- 
eral—are replete with beauty. The 
Psalmist prays that the beauty of the 
Lord our God may be upon us. Under 
the old dispensation, regard was had .to 
beauty in the structure of the tabernacle 
and temple, and in the services connect- 
ed with them. Under the new dispensa- 
tion, a more spiritual worship has been 
ordained. If the costly cathedral with 


it groined arches, and stained glass, and. 


elaborate works of art are not in keeping 
with the simplicity of a worship in which 
all are kings and priests, yet surely that 
worship may be performed in decorous 
edifices, and God’s praises uttered in uni- 
son with musical sounds. The beauty of 
holiness and material beauty are not an- 
tagonistic. 

On the contrary, religion. furnishes the 
conditions favorable to the full develop- 
ment of man’s eesthetic nature. In the 
first place, it restrains and eradicates 
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those passions which prevent the percep- 
tions of beauty. The heavens are mir- 
rored in the waters of the lake only when 
those waters are pure and peaceful, and a 
similar condition of the soul is necessary 
in order that the forms of beauty may be 
mirrored there. When disturbed by earth- 
ly passions, the power to perceive and en- 
joy the beautiful is destroyed. The drunk 
ard as he staggers homeward at night, 
sees not the beauty of the quivering shade 
cast by the aspen on the moonbeams deep- 
ening in his pathway, nor hears the mu- 
sic of the whippoorwill which he startles 
from the door-stone of his dwelling. Brute 
passion has destroyed the power of per- 
ceiving beauty; and just in proportion as 
passion of any kind bears sway, sensibi- 
lity to beauty is destroyed. Now, relig- 
ion purifies the heart—the emotive na- 
ture, and thus leaves the mind open to 
the power of beauty. 

Again, religion associates the beauty of 
the Lord with the beauty of his works. 
One is visiting a gallery of paintings. He 
is passing a picture without giving it suffi- 
cient attention to perceive its merits. He 
is told that it is the work of a dear friend 
who died beyond the sea. He is at once 
placed in a condition to perceive all its 
beauties. 

‘Religion associates God with all his 
works. The humming-bird, as he poises 
himself in the viewless air and draws the 
sweet nectar from the honeysuckle, is 
beautiful even to the untaught rustic, 
but far more so to one who knows that 
his Father’s hand gave symmetry to that 
tiny form, and painted its plun.age with 
that brilliant green, and tipped those 
wings with gold and scarlet. 

The young man is walking through a 
clover-field. Though he may be of the 
earth earthy, he can not fail to be pleas- 
antly affected by the fragrance and gor- 
geousness of the waving carpet, and the 
brilliancy of the gems which tip each leaf- 
let. But to the thoughtful Christian that 
morning walk is a source of far higher 
pleasure. He views the clover-field as 
the work of a Divine artist, and that 
artist, his dearest friend. He sees how 
much it cost to spread out that carpet 
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and stud it with those gems. Sunshine 
and shower, heat and frost, and chemical 
forces and the mixing of colors infinitely 
more skillful than was ever witnessed in 
the studio of Titian. And those dia- 
monds, which sparkle more brilliant than 
those on queenly brows—what an ex- 
penditure of resources was necessary to 
produce them! The ocean had to exhale 
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Some years ago we were the favored re- 
cipients of an invitation to join in the 
festivities attending the opening of the 
first railroad from the Austrian capital, 
Vienna, to the borders of Hungary. The 
occasion was one of intense interest to 
both nations, and of extreme novelty to 
the masses, who saw for the first time 
the iron horse snorting and panting with- 
in their realm. 

Our gayly-decked engines and cars were 
everywhere received with triumphal arch- 
es and salvos of booming cannon, while 
every stopping-place was thronged with 
crowds of curious peasants in gay and 
bizarre attire, into whose festive ranks 
our shrill steam-whistle ever and anon 
sent a thrill of terror that scattered them 
in ludicrous confusion far and near. 

But our greatest pleasure and most 
unique welcome was reserved for our ar- 
rival at the Hungarian frontier and ter- 
minus. The dépét and out-buildings 
were covered with flowers and evergreens 
woven into expressions of cordial greet- 
ings, and perched on the top of a neigh- 
boring fence was a gipsy band that sa- 
luted us with a wild, weird music full of 
frantic enthusiasm and unbounded rap- 
ture. They bore the impress of true 
children of nature as they clung like 
cats to fences and trees, and with wild 
gesticulations and fitful blasts on horns 
and trumpets, joined in the chorus of the 
engine’s whistle to greet our entrance 
into the land that they claim as pecu- 
liarly their own. We soon found that 
these gipsies were the main card in the 
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its waters, and sober evening to condense 
them on the leaf, and a ray of light haa 
to be sent an hundred million miles to 
kindle up its brilliancy. This man is 
not in a mere commonplace clover-field. 
He is in God’s studio—God’s laboratory 
for forming objects of beauty. Will not 
his power to perceive and enjoy beauty 
be increased ? 
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celebration of the day, and during the fine 
collation prepared for the guests by the 
directors of the road, the gipsy band en- 
tertained us with their music and their 
pranks. When the guests retired, they 
seemed more than grateful for the privi- 
lege of stripping the board and emptying 
the half-exhausted bottles ; and when the 
speaking on the green was over, the gip- 
sies were again there, gay and blithe from 
their unusual feast, ready to entertain us 
with their national airs and dances and 
peculiar games. " They seem to find rare 
sport in unusual gymnastic feats, and 
climb greased poles of great height for 
the sake of some trinket-treasure secured 
atthe top. Catching a pig with a greased 
tail is an amusement said to be of gipsy 
origin, and they certainly run sack-races 
as if brought up to them; young and old 
seem to enjoy no sport better than to be 
tied up in a bag to run a race, Their 
dances are of the wildest description ; be- 
ginning with an apparent system guided 
by a sort of symphonic music, they soon 
degenerate into nameless feats of spring- 
ing, whirling, darting, and posture-mak- 
ing. Occasionally the stronger men will 
seize the women, whirl them around like 
dancing dervishes, toss them into the air, 
or catch them up and dart and bound 
with them for rods. All this they seem 
to do under the guidance of music from 
horns and fiddles, in strains as wild and 
incomprehensible as themselves. This 
day among the gipsies impressed us s0 
deeply with the peculiarity of their char- 
acter, that we afterward took advantage 
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of every opportunity to know them bet- 
ter, and now propose devoting a few pages 
to their manners and habits. 

The gipsies are looked upon as out- 
casts, and seem to feel themselves such, 
and nevertheless they are too numerous 
in Europe to be entirely disregarded either 
by people or law-makers. But the gipsy 
has no home, and in his incessant wan- 
derings from place to place, frequently 
finds that prejudice awards him more law 
than justice. And after all, so long as 
the gipsy can abstain from thieving, this 
prejudice is mellowed down by a vein of 
sympathy that often gains him entrance 
to the fireside and table. 

The gipsies in their wanderings avoid 
large cities, and thus it is more difficult 
to trace their journeys or find their ori- 
gin. Popular opinion regards Hungary 
as their home, and it is certain that, as 
there found at present, they are more gen- 
uine and characteristic than in any other 

“land. They themselves trace their ori- 
gin to Egypt, and tell the story of their 
condemnation to eternal wanderings for 
having rejected the infant Saviour while 
fleeing from Herod’s wrath. But there 
are those who find an affinity between 
the gipsy language and that of India, and 
such would trace their origin to Hin- 
dostan, and explain their presence in 
Europe by the great popular emigrations 
from east to west. It is certain that they 
have been wanderers for centuries, and 
have thus gradually spread over all Europe. 
The first account on record of their enter- 
ing Europe was from Hungary by way of 
Germany in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. They came in long processions, 
uncouth in speech and manners, and spread 
over the plains of Germany. At first they 
were regarded with astonishment and won- 
der, intermingled with curiosity and sym- 
pathy ; but this feeling was soon changed 
to that of terror and disgust, when it was 
found that theft and robbery, violence, ar- 
son, and even death, followed in their train. 
The strong arm of the soldiery soon sup- 
pressed excessive outbreaks, and the gip- 
sies are now mainly guilty of furtive tricks 
and petty thieving. They seem condemned 
to an eternal unrest, and are found scat- 
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tered over the continent in Germany, 
France, and Spain. Nearly every nation 
has a special appellation for them. We 
call them gipsies, evidently from Egypt. 
The French call them Bohemians, from 
the fact that they are numerous in that 
wild and distant land, and thus, by the 
way, comes the popular cognomen for 
homeless artists and wandering neéws- 
paper correspondegts, transferred from 
the Parisian journals to our own metro- 
politan prints. 

The gipsies, like the Jews, have fre- 
quently been the victims of bitter per- 
secution, awarded to them by supersti- 
tious notions of their cruelty and parbar- 
ity. At one time a decree went forth in 
Prussia that every gipsy over eighteen 
years of age found within the realm should 
be brought to the gallows. But the gip- 
sy is used to kicks and cuffs, and when 
driven from one place he finds his way 
to another, and seldom reaches nis grave 
through grief or sorrow. 

“The gipsies are coming!” is a cry that 
now spreads more curiosity than terror 
through the village: old and young gather 
around these weather-beaten forms, and, 
with mingled sympathy and distrust, 
listen to their mendicant garrulity, as 
they penetrate into yard and house, and 
delight all ages with cheap tricks, har- 
lequin stories, and supple gymnastics. 

The gipsy is usually the picture of 
health; he is of medium stature, with a 
well-formed body and muscular limbs. 
His motions are quick, expressive, and 
graceful, and fitful as his speech. His 
hair is thick, black, and brilliant, and 
the gipsy babe is_rarely-born without it, 
though at birth its skin is white and deli- 
cate, and assumes with growth the pecu- 
liar olive color of the race. Unlike our 
Indians, gipsies have a full beard, with 
teeth that are small and of dazzling white- 
ness. There is an uncertain shyness 
about their eyes that seems to indicate 
the outcast. Weé see among them many 
specimens of manly beauty, but the grace 
and attractions of gipsy maids are found 
in a higher state on our own stage than 
with the race. They ripen early, and, 
following an inevitable law of nature, 
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they early fade, and the youthful beauty 
that perchance may be the prize of a 
gipsy girl, dégenerates, after a short 
bloom, into repulsive ugliness. Like all 
children of nature, they live to ‘an ad- 
vanced age. -*_ 

Their wandering, vagabond life is a mys- 
tery, and exerts, of course, much influence 
on their moral character; and whateyer 
this may originally have been; they have 
no doubt been greatly injured by contact 
with civilization; indeed, in regarding 
them we are intuitively. led to draw a 
comparison with the American Indian. 
They adopt the vices and not the virtues 
of cultivated life. In matters of religion, 
the gipsy naturally inclines to Catholicism 
on the continent, partly from surrounding 
influences, and partly from the pompous 
character of its services. But they seem 
also to have some remnant of traditional 
religion, which exerts, however, no. influ- 
ence on their life. They believe ‘in a 
great God in heaven, but their concep- 
tion of such a being is so faulty that at 
the death of a child they say that this 
God has eaten it; They descend to the 
lowest abuse of God, and ‘seem to fear, not 
love him. They have no idea of Para- 
dise, of a state of blessedness, or a future 
life. As for them, there is "no existence 
after death. They cherish with greatest 
care the mortal remains of friends and 
kin, avoid pronouncing the name of the 
dead, and burn the clothes and bedding 
of the deceased, that they may not be pro- 
faned by further use. If he has any idea 
of the Christian religion, it is of the weak- 
est kind, and with our Christian God he 
distinguishes between’ the old and the 
young’ God—the Saviour—and imagines 
God the Father to have died of old age, 
and God the Son to have assumed the 
government in his place. He will be a 
, g00d Catholic awhile for the sake of gain, 
and has no objection to having his child- 
ren baptized several times for the sake of 
the accompanying gifts. 

The gipsy’s greatest pride is in being 
an independent man, and his wandering 
life nourishes this feeling. He boasts of 
being a gipsy, and free from the restraints 
of nationality. He is, however, not free 
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from superstitions ; but his failings in this 
respect take a classical turn; as he finds 
signs in the flight of birds. His favor- 
ite one is, very properly, the magpie. To 
meet one of these feathered chatterers 
is a sign of strife and contention—if on 
the right hand, the conflict-is with his 
fellow-gipsies; if on the left, with stran- 
ers. ‘ 

With all his heedlessness, the gipsy is 
cunning and quick; he is cowardly in 
open contest, and therefore a poor sol- 
dier; but he is a capital spy, as his in- 
quisitive nature often runs into shame- 
less impudence. He is prodigal or penu- 
rious mostly according to-his means ; 
where he possesses, he riots in luxury, 
and in penury he seems happy and con- 
tented. 

The gipsy is kind to his children, and 
the family circle partakes of a sort of pa- 
triarchal character ; unreserved obedience 
is accorded to the head of the family. . But 
above the paterfamilias stands the gipsy- 
mother, the oldest woman of the band. 
Her voice is iniperative in every under- 
taking. Otherwise the regard for woman 
is not very strong, and she has all the care 
and responsibility of the young. The 
gipsy children seem to trust to good luck 
as their patrimony, and the first thing 
they learn is to drink, although the race 
is by no means given to beastly drunken- 
ness. 

Marriage ceremonies are observed among 
them, and are generally celebrated at Whit- 
suntide with feasting, dancing, and drink- 
ing; and the common term for wedding 
is, very characteristically, ‘ drinking- 
spree.” The gipsy-chief alone can sol- 
emnize a marriage or pronounce a di- 
vorce. Infidelity is rare, notwithstand- 
ing their easy morals, and is severely 
punished: in the women, with a gash in 
the face, mostly over the nose; in the men, 
by a shot in the arm or knee-joint. And 
especially are sinners in this line excluded 
from certain privileges, and not allowed 
to wear green, the color indicative of pu- 
rity. Any member of the band may strip 
off a green garment from one thus un- 
lawfully wearing it. 

One would hardly expect a chief or po- 
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litical constitution among the gipsies, and 
yet they possess both. In England there 
is said to be a gipsy-king, but on the con- 
tinent they are divided into tribes. In 
Germany there are three of these, known 
by their colors: the old Prussian, with 
black and white, and the fir-tree as their 
symbol ; the new Prussian, with green 
and white, and the beech-tree ; the Hano- 
yverian, with black, blue, and gold, and 
the mulbérry-tree. Each tribe has its 
chief who was formerly in possession of 
undisputed sovereignty, but.is now fre- 
quently interfered with by the police. 
This chief, familiarly known as uncle, is 
both magistrate and priest; every birth 
and every.case of death is accurately re- 
ported to him, He inflicts corporal pun- 
ishments with maiming apd exclusion from 
the community ; and he alone can restore 
the gipsy to his honorable standing, which 
he does by drinking with him out of the 
same glass. The dignity of chief is elect- 
ive; it is bestowed for life by unanimous 
vote of all the honorable adult male mem- 
bers of the tribe; but the choice generally 
remains ina certain family possessing the 
prerogative of precedent. 

As regards the gipsy’s mode of earning 
a livelihood, the world is still in doubt. 
He has occupations honest and dishonest, 
but it is hard to distinguish between them. 
He is a born musician. From puling 
babyhood he blows the horn, and shortly 
handles the drum and tamborine; then 
the clarinet, fife, or flute; and finally the 
harp and violin. And he does all this 
with a skill and accuracy which we only 
expect to find and admire among refined 
and practiced artists. He is an unequal- 
ed performer on the jews-harp, and thus 
beguiles the juvenile world out of many 
a penny. Gipsy music is as peculiar as 
the gipsy nature; it is melodious, fiery, 
wild, stormy ; and then again tender, deli- 
cate, soft, and melancholy ; it is free from 
affected art and assumed difficulty, and 
attains the true end of popular music in 
touching the heart. 

With all this music in his soul, who 
can expect the gipsy to follow any occu- 
pation requiring him to sit still and labor ? 
But with his traveling forge he is a capital 
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smith, and his entrance into a village is 
the signal to. bring forth pots, kettles, 
stove-pipe, tin pans, farming implements, 
and what not of this ilk, to pass through 
his skillful hands and come out as good 
as new. But music is his occupation con 
amore, and to it he adds jugglery, rope- 
dancing, and tom-foolery in general, in- 
terspersed with petty thieving and pro- 
fessional begging. 

The traditional gipsy maid is an adept at 
telling fortunes and interpreting dreams, 
and hopeful lasses of tender age and aspir- 
ing nature thus get a peep at future hus- 
bands, or are taught how to get and rule 
one. 

The gipsy is also the king of quacks ; 
he can banish every disease by amulets 
and pow-wows, and some of his recipes 
are famous. He cures warts by rubbing 
them with pork, then spitting on it and 
burying it under a certain oak-tree. For 
epilepsy he prescribes horse-hair fried in 
butter, and—he finds patients every- 
where, for where is the land in which 
the fools are all dead ? 

A favorite occupation in earlier days was 
stealing children, but this caused such 
terror to enter every mother’s breast that 
frightful stories were told of gipsies revel- 
ing on roast baby, and. being cannibals 
generally. The result was a fearful per- 
secution against the race, and at one pe- 
riod, in Hungary, about fifty gipsies, ac- 
cused of cannibalism, were quartered, brok- 
en on the wheel, beheaded, or hung in one 
day. This cured the fraternity of all han- 
kering after this occupation, and they sel- 
dom venture now to abduct children. 

The gipsy has not the word “home” 
in his vocabulary, and “I sit” is said to 
be equivalent to “I live.” He prefers the 
bare earth to the most convenient shelter 
in confined apartments. His wardrobe 
is usually composed of rags and tatters, 
and as he has a liking for contrasts, Jo- 
seph’s coat of many colors is traditional 
with him, although green is the favorite 
shade, as it indicates purity. His boots 
frequently betray peeping toes in front 
and clattering spurs behind. The women 
are especially fond of the most incongru- 
ous garments, and their heads are gen- 
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erally covered with a parti-colored ker- 
chief. 

In the line of food he takes what comes, 
usually preferring fat meat to vegetables. 
Hedgehogs, foxes, squirrels, and domes- 
tic fowls are the delicacies of his larder, 
and the hen-roosts have dangerous neigh- 
bors when the gipsies come. Though 
fond of spirituous liquors from youth up, 
he seldom becomes a common drunkard. 

They very generally employ secret sig- 
nals to convey information to other bands. 
Where they have stopped for the night, 
they leave the picture of a harp on the 
wall, or cut it on the nearest tree; or 
they leave a rag hanging to a bush, espe- 
cially at cross-roads, that those who fol- 
low after may find the right way. 


Farewell. [December, 

The gipsy language has been the subject 
of much discussion and misunderstanding. 
Many have thought it a sort of thieves’ 
lingo, but this view is combated by those 
who have examined it most closely. It 
appears to be an original language, though 
very poor in expression, especially in ab- 
stract thoughts. It is, of course, greatly 
modified by the surrounding language, 
and at times almost loses its identity. In 
general, the gipsies speak their own lan- 
guage among themselves, and perfectly 
understand that of the country in which 
they live. Take them all in all, they are 


a most singular race, attractive to the cu- 
riosity of the traveler, and the investiga- 
tion of the philosopher. 


HAGAR’S FAREWELL. 


*Twas thine own act that made me what I am, 

[was thine own hand, proud Sarah, gave me 
up— 

Thy helpless bondmaid —to thy husband’s 
arms. 

I never asked his love, I wished it not, 

I feared ye both ; for was I not your slave ? 

A stranger among strangers, and a slave ! 
My master seemed to love me, and 

my heart 

Erpanded in the warm and blissful light 

Of his affection. Fond and foolish heart! 

Would that its torpor ne’er had passed away ! 

Joy, like the swelling buds of early spring, 

Swelled in my bosom. Peace her dove-like 
wings 

Spread o’er my head, and promised long to 
stay. 

0 false and fatal peace! what has a slave 

To do with any hope, or love, or joy ? 


The precious dream is past, and I depart, 

To hide from thy vindictive hate and wrath ; 

Yet in my bosom’s secret core I bear 

One ray of comfort which can strength im- 
part. 


It was not Abraham’s will that drove me hence. 
Alas! O Abraham ! 

Has God forgotten mercy? Must I go? 
Why did he suffer me such love to know ? 


Must all the bleeding tendrils of my heart 

Be rudely wrenched and torn from thine apart ? 

My trusting soul was taught by thee to own 

No law, no love, save thine, dear lord, alone; 

Thy blesséd love whose steady, cheering light 

Made Hagar’s rugged pathway smooth and 
bright— 

The only rose in all my thorny way ! 

Oh! must its fragrant bloom for me decay ? 


I may not curse thee, Sarah. God hath 
blessed— 

God! who to Hagar grants not peace, nor 
rest— 

But wherefore should thy wretched handmaid 
know 

This dreadful agony—this crushing woe ? 

Hath “Ishmael mocked”? Were Isaac in 
his stead, 

Say, had thine ire upon his youthful head 

Such blasting, scorching fires of vengeance 
shed ? 

Or, hadst thou deemed it righteous punish- 
ment 

If he and thou outcasts from home were sent 

In yon vast howling wilderness to rove, 

No eye to pity and no heart to love ? 


I curse thee not; but in thy sheltered home, 
Where hated Hagar never more may come, 
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(If in thy breast there beats a human heart, 

0 woman! loved and cherishéd as thou art !) 

Thine must be many a keen, remorseful pang, 

Sharp, stinging as the serpent’s venomed fang, 

As midnight dreams, or fancy’s pictures wild, 

Show thee the friendless wanderer and her 
child. 


Look up, my child ! 
It is thy father’s hand upon thy brow— 
The hand, all-powerless to protect thee now, 
That points thee to the wild. 


Kneel at his feet once more. 
While yet the shadow of his roof is spread 
O’er thy devoted and defenseless head, 

His blessing, boy, implore. 


And now, O Ishmael ! 
Let us depart. -We have no mansion here ; 
Blighted in heart and life, the desert sere 
Befits us well. 


O Abraham ! farewell ! 
The bitterness of death is almost over. 
Farewell, kind master, faithful guide, fond 
lover. 
I know, O friend! thou wilt not dare regret 
me; 
But can the father of my child forget me, 
Where’er I dwell ? 
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Can he forget that in the desert dreary 
There wanders one with footstep weak and 
weary, 
Homeless, forlorn, a sad, heart-broken stran- 
ger, 
Exposed to want and fear and every danger— 
A mother with her child ? 


Can he forget that while within his dwelling 
Plenty and joy and mirth their songs are 
swelling, 
That two he swore ever to love and cherish 
Are toiling on, ready to fall and perish 
In the rough, tangled wild ? 


“Thou wilt remember me ! 
I see it in the gaze upon me beaming ; 
I know it by the tears so swiftly streaming ; 
And by the clasp of that dear hand now 
pressing 
Upon my head in voiceless, fervent blessing, 
We shall remembered be! 


And for this harsh decree, 
O best beloved ! I will upbraid thee never ; 
But through despair and want and anguish 
ever, 
I will be true to thee. 
I go, I go—the dream of hope is o’er ; 
Hagar shall vex thy heart and eyes no more ! 


SHORT SERMONS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


NUMBER VI. 


“Excerr ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.”—Martruew xviii. 3, 

Tere is in the Scriptures no record of 
a Sunday-school. Mention is made of a 
theological seminary. Paul and Silas 
found at Philippi something very like a 
maternal association. And there was a 
union prayer-meeting once held on Mount 
Tabor. Some of our modern institutions, 
therefore, are not original in the churches. 
Here in this chapter I think we find the 
nearest approach to an account of a teach- 
ers’ class. The Saviour gives the instruc- 
tion, the twelve disciples are the learners ; 
but the lesson they study is not present- 
ed in a book, but embodied in the person 
of a little live child. 


What if the process should be reversed 
in our Sabbath-schools once in a while, 
and the pupils become the teachers ? How 
would we relish being taught by one of 
the children? Yet this is precisely what 
our Lord here proposes for a perpetual ex- 
ercise. We must become as little child- 
ren; and therefore children must be our 
unconscious instructors as to what we are 
to attain. Highly privileged, then, are 
those who have their monitors so con- 
stantly before them. 

In our present examination of this pas- 
sage, let us first search out the doctrine; 
then we can easily trace its practical re- 
sults. 

I. The doctrine of the text must not be 
misconceived. There is one thing it does 
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not ‘teach, and there is another thing it 
does. : 

It does not teach the sinlessness of child- 
ven. Christ says in this very chapter that 
ne came to “save” the “little ones” be- 
cause they were “lost.” No more cer- 
tainly was Bartimeus the son of Timeus— 
a blind descendant of a blind father— 
than are all children the ruined offspring 
of aruined race. Tradition, not reliable, 
tells us that the little boy, whom our Sav- 
iour called to him on that occasion, was 
the one who afterward came to be the mar- 
tyr Ignatius, thrown in his old age to the 
wild beasts at Rome. That is the best 
which can be said of him; and we do not 
know even so much is true. Surely he 
was not offered as a model child. Our 
Saviour was the only model child that 
ever lived. Our text does not teach in- 
fant innocence. . 

It does teach the excellence of a true 
child-spirit. It presents an ideal before 
our minds. The temper of a proper child 
in its father’s house is the pattern we are 
to: picture. Not childishness, but child- 
likeness, is the condition of our entering 
the kingdom of heaven. And so our ques- 
tion will arise at once, What is this child- 
spirit? We all have our theories; but 
subjecting them to a careful yet not very 
extensive analysis, I judge we should 
agree upon these four characteristics : 
contentment, obedience, affectionateness, 
and trust. You are accustomed some- 
times, in your talks with your class, to 
give them the initials of your points of 
instruction, that they may remember it 
more easily. Your mnemonic now is 
found in first Samuel ii. 19. 

1: Contentment. The apostle Paul 
says: “I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content.” But 
he had to learn it. With children this 
is innate. It comes without discipline, 
and only deepens. with experience. 

A child is perfectly content with its 
privileges in the home circle. Ask any 
member of your class, “‘ Whose little boy 
are you?” and he will answer : “‘ Father’s.” 
“And where do you live?” He will tell 
you: “At home.” Now he thinks you 
know all about him. There is only one 
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father in the world, and there is no home 
but thatfather’s house. He desires noth- 
ing beyond that for either rest or enjoy- 
ment. Disturb him, wound him, fright- 
en him, and his earliest wish is: “ Just 
take me home.” 

A child is perfectly content with its re- 
strictions under the home economy. He 
expec{s to be governed. Helpless, he just 
owns it, and is not humiliated. Ignorant, 
he just admits it, and is not ashamed. 
Weak, he just acknowledges it, and says : 
“Help me, for I can not go alone.” There 
are others in the same family. He fully 
understands he must give them equal 
rights. He’ must adjust his liberties so 
as not to interfere with theirs. “When he 
fails, he expects to be prompted and 
warned. The life he lives is a mere em- 
bodiment of the prayer: “‘ Hold thou me 
up, and I shall be safe.” 

A child is perfectly content with the 
sanctions affixed to the home law. He 
loves approval, he fears punishment. He 
accepts the essential righteousness of 
both. He takes to the rewards best, but 
he knows when he merits the penalties. 
I asked my little girl once to choose her 
own punishment. To my unutterable 
dismay, she chose the toughest. She 
passed intuitive judgment on her offense. 

2. Obedience is the next characteristic 
of a true child-spirit. And as here is 
likely to be our greatest failure, so here 
needs to be our closest observation. 

A child obeys his father unconsciously. 
He is not aware he is doing any thing re- 
markable.' The parental will is law. He 
receives its mandates as a matter of course. 
He makes no virtue of necessity. He can 
not really understand the’Hindoo doctrine 
of merit. He discusses no mysterious 
principles of family government. His 
subjection is native. When his father 
is at home, he expects to mind. 

A child obeys his father specifically. 
He plans to do the thing he is set to do, 
Casabianca stands on the burning deck, 
because there he was bidden to stand. 
It needs a man grown to become skill- 
ful enough to consider whether something 
else might not be substituted in the place 
of a commandment. Children do not 
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compound for one sin “they are inclined 
to,” by damning another sin “they have 
no mind to.” 

A child obeys his father wnhesitating- 
ly. A teacher, commenting on one of the 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, asked her 
pupils around the class: ‘‘ How is the will 
of God ‘done in heaven’ ?” One answer- 
ed: “Cheerfully.” Another said: .“ By 
all alike.” A third added: “All the 
time.” But the youngest little girl in 
the class, with a keen penetration, re- 
plied: “It is done without asking any 
questions.” 

8. Affectionateness is another charac- 
teristic of the true child-spirit. Some time 
when you are perusing the thirteenth 
chapter of first Corinthians, put in the 
place of the word “charity,” in the fourth 
verse, the word “child,” and see how it 
would read. 

The affectionateness of a child is re- 
markable for the spontaneousness of its 
exercise. Half of our labor in this con- 
ventional world is wasted in simply gradu- 
ating our favors to the ranks of recipients ; 
watching the effects they produce; won- 
dering what return they will bring. We 
must propitiate one man’s dislike; we 
must keep down another man’s pique. 
Wereckon with much precision how much 
attention will be needed to ingratiate 
ourselves with one family, and how much 
caution will have to be employed to keep 
us from entanglement with another. Now, 
a child never calculates. He is thorough- 
ly self-forgetful in his distribution of love. 
Thus his behavior delights by nothing so 
much as its naturalness. He is so artless 
in the surrender.of all his powers of en- 
tertainment. He will tell you all his sto- 
ries at once, and sing you all the songs he 
knows, with a reckless exhaustion of his 
capital in a single effort. Thus he makes 
others happy without thinking of it. He 
brightens a whole company without plan- 
ning it beforehand, or remembering it af- 
terward. 

The affectionateness of a child is remark- 
able for the indiscriminateness of its be- 
stowal. . It believes in the doctrine: “He 
that would have friends must show him- 
self friendly.” It cherishes no respect of 
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Distinctions of wealth, posi- 
tion, even of color and race, a child does 
not know how to deal with. How sug- 
gestive are the lessons we ought to receive 
from our own rebukes and mortifications 
on this point! We try to teach our child- 
ren choice in playmates ; but the moment 
our backs are turned, off they go with some 
wretched urchin from the next alley. Then 
we force them to play the aristocrat; but 
oh! how mean it sounds, when we happen 
to hear them through the casement ex- 
plaining to the sad little girl with the rag- 
ged clothes how we have sagely warned 
them away from her. Neither seems to 
understand the case much.. They asked 
the good Cecil’s daughter what made every 
body love her, and she answered with her 
peculiar kind of logic: “‘ Because I love 
every body!” 

The affectionateness of a child is remark- 
able for the persistency. of its endurance. 
It beareth all things, believeth all things, 
endureth all things; it never faileth. 
Breathe in the ear of a proper child even 
one word of suspicion, and mark how start- 
led and yet how stubborn will be the as- 
sertion in reply. His fidelity. is simply 
incorruptible. Did you never have one 
of the little girls in your class become un- 
easy before the time of dismissal? You 
told her stories, you asked her questions, , 
then you showed her pictures. Mean- 
time she continued so silent that you 
flattered yourself on your shrewdness in 
beguiling her attention; when suddenly 
looking you full in the face, right in the 
midst of your most enthusiastic endea- 
vors, she said as calmly and as resolute- 
ly as a fate : “I want to go home and‘see 
my mother!” That tone carried convic- 
tion; you had to let her go. 

4, Trust is the remaining characteristic 
of this true child-spirit. You will find 
illustrations of this in a child’s mode of 
thinking, method of reasoning, and man- 
ner of life. 

A child is, always intelligent in its 
trust. A lady asked of a little daughter 
of the missionary Judson :.‘‘ Were you not 
afraid to journey so far over the ocean ?” 
And the reply was: ‘‘ Why, no, madam ; 
father prayed for us!” I think Ruskin, 
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the great English critic, must have had a 
faith like this in his mind, when he pen- 
ned those exquisite words of his: ‘The 
true unity of earthly creatures is their 
power and their peace; not like the dead 
and cold peace of undisturbed stones and 
solitary mountains, but the living peace of 
trust, and the living power of support; of 
hands that hold each other, and are still ; 
the quietness of action determined, of 
spirit unalarmed, of expectation unimpa- 
tient ; more beautiful than ever, when the 
rest is one of humility instead of pride, 
and the trust no more in the resolution 
we have taken, but in the hand we hold.” 

A child is always logical in its trust. 

You will mistake seriously if you imagine 
children continue their confidence blind- 
ly. They reason in matters of the heart 
far more consistently often than maturer 
people do. The mind of a child is more 
logical than the mind of a man, in so far 
as his information reaches; for no swerv- 
ing influence comes in to prevent the pro- 
cess. A twilight bird goes right on sail- 
ing into the shadow, with the momentum 
it gains from flying in the sunshine. It 
passes under a dark archway with the im- 
pulse it takes from the lit flight it made 
toward it. And just so the faith of a child 
presses on unhesitatingly in the line of its 
.convinced reason, and with all the force 
that reason has acquired. Do him a kind- 
ness, and a boy will believe you always a 
kind man. Help him once, and he will 
never hesitate to come to you for help. 
Learning his father from what he knows 
of him, he hurries along with a swift and 
fearless prediction, inferring with the in- 
stincts of a sure intuition what he does 
not know. 

A child is always tranquil in his trust. 
There was once a monarch in Israel's 
realm, accustomed to put his experience 
to music, and sing the strains of affection 
that were too exuberant for prayer. 
Floating down the ages, he has sent us 
one Psalm, gentle as a Bethlehem hymn 
sung at a covenant cradle, yet manly 
enough in its utterance to become a “song 
of degrees” on the way to Jerusalem. And 
this is its burden: “Lord, my heart is 
not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty ; neither 
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do I exercise myself in great matters, or 
in things too high for me. Surely, I 
have behaved and quieted myself as a 
child that is weaned of his mother.” 

If. This seems to be the doctrine of 
the text; let us now trace a few of its 
most prominent results. You perceive 
that the practical force it has for us turns 
on the fact that it has been made the con- 
dition of our salvation. These character- 
istics of a true child-spirit have been de- 
lineated at this length not for any purpose 
of mere interesting inquiry, but because 
each of them must be received into our ex- 
perimented possession as a spiritual grace. 

1. Consider its bearing upon our intel- 
lectual processes. Many a man flatters 
himself with a sweet consciousness of 
magnanimity, when he imagines that ob- 
servers are pointing him out, and saying : 
There goes one, once a skeptic, who hay- 
ing determined to put all systems to trial, 
has just now been investigating Christ- 
ianity : he took up the evidences master- 
fully, he has given in his adhesion man- 
Sully, and thus shown his lofty fealty to 
his convictions! Ah! yes; but our text 
does not talk of manhood, but of child- 
hood. There is no child-spirit in this proud 
surrender to argument. A man needs 
conversion, not conviction alone. The 
Bible reverses human terms of counsel. 
We say to a child, Be a man; Christ says 
to the man, Be a child. Hence he will 
“enter the kingdom” only when he studies 
with his faith as well as his intellect. 

2. Consider its bearing upon our /or- 
mulas of belief. A child’s theology is 
frequently wiser for human need than a 
man’s. It often comes to pass that when 
a mature intellect has been worrying it- 
self into most discouraging confusion, it 
is startled by the keen penetration and 
almost oracular deliverance of an infant 
trust. What is God? Good Gillespie's 
prayer did the best it could for a defini- 
tion. “God is a spirit; infinite, eternal, 
unchangeable in his being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth.” Now you know what God is! 
But you can not make much use of it. 
Ask a child what God is. You will get 
for an answer perhaps this—it takes it 
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out of the prayer instead of the cate- 
chism: God is our Father who is in hea- 
ven. Now, for all practical uses, for all 
availableness to deep experience of need, 
I soberly affirm, that little as this seems 
to say, it says more than the other does. 
Faith can not climb up on the north side 
of a doctrine in the shade. I believe in 
formulas for catechetical instruction with 
all my heart; but I think they ought to 
be explained more in the very warmth 
and light of the Scriptures. 

8. Consider its bearing upon our esti- 
mates of human greatness. You remem- 
ber that the disciples had been disputing 
concerning superiority, when Jesus gave 
them this lesson. Possibly Peter plead 
for preéminence, and instanced the gift of 
the keys. Possibly John called attention 
to his usual place at the table. Possibly 
Andrew begged to remind them he had 
led the first convert to Christ. Possibly 
James insisted on the prerogatives of. his 
age. All this was met by the spectacle 
of a tranquil little boy, who possibly won- 
dered why he was put into show. A 
child-spirit is keen enough to find, and 
generous enough to recognize, good every- 
where. It loves all that love its father, 
all whom its father loves. It discovers 
no companionship so humble that it can 
not spend a gleeful hour in the light of 
it. All the world is in one family till ten 
years after people are born; on the play- 
ground, in the school-house, from the 
nurse’s arms to that dreadful hour when 
conventionalism steps in and tutors the 
unconscious democrats into lords and 
ladies. But half of the human race dies 
before the fifth year. When the millen- 
nium comes, you will find only children 
a hundred years old. Please look at 
Zechariah viii. 5. 

4. Consider its bearing upon our tests 
of grace. We love to deal with subtle 
evidences of a change of heart. Here a 
plain one is proffered. Our text presents 
the final result, the completed picture, of 
conversion : it consists in a child’s temper 
and disposition. Any one ought to know 
whether he possesses that or not. He 
can find out. And if not, he is “ become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal,” 
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5. Consider its bearing upon advice to 
inquirers. _You ought to have such con- 
stantly in your classes. Some of them 
completely invert the order of relation be-. 
tween belief and duty. Much of the dif- 
ficulty they profess to find in the Bible 
is irrelevant in the matter of obligation, 
and entirely illogical to faith. Any sen- 
sible child is aware that its father’s rela- 
tionship by marriage, social connection in 
the community, or form of daily occupa- 
tion, has nothing to do with the question 
of its own obedience to his commands. 
Told to go and serve him, it never pauses 
to inquire whether he is a citizen by birth 
or naturalization, or what amount of poli- 
tical influence he wields in the party, or 
how much money he owns. Yet this is 
just what human reason asserts its right 
to do over and over again. In perfect de- 
fiance of logic, inquirers will insist upon. 
searching into the Trinity, before they take 
up repentance; upon understanding the 
incarnation, before they will begin faith. 
They will worry over the decrees, when 
we urge holiness ; they will dispute about 
foreérdination, when we press the necessi- 
ty of prayer. Whereas not one of these 
stands in the way of the other. There is 
only one condition of salvation, and that 
is this child-spirit. ‘‘ Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me;” but the taking of 
the yoke comes first, then the learning of 
the doctrine. “Be not children in under- 
standing ; howbeit, in malice be ye child- 
ren; but in understanding be men.” 

5. Consider its bearing upon our aims 
Sor attainment. How far away are we as 
yet from this child-spirit! ‘There re- 
maineth yet very much land to be pos- 
sessed.” Do you ask how this may be 
reached? Only one direction is needful. 
Look at your own children, in your class 
or in your home. Your lesson is before 
you. What you would have your child 
be to you, that be you yourself to God! 
You will not accomplish that alone. You 
had better ask for help at once. 


Quiet, Lord, my froward heart ; 
Make me teachable and mild ; 

Upright, simple, free from art ; 
Make me as a weandd child ; 
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From distrust and envy free, 
Pleased with all that pleaseth thee ! 


As a little child relies 
On a care beyond his own, 
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Knows he’s neither strong nor wise, 
Fears to stir a step alone ; 

Let me thus with thee abide, 

As my Father, Guard, and Guide! 


PERE LA CHAISE. 


“Let's talk of gravés, and worms, and epitaphs,” 


Tr was a bright May morning that I vis- 
ited, in company with a friend, the justly 
celebrated Pére la Chaise, or ‘ City of the 
Dead.” No other cemetery: that I ever 
saw seems so well entitled to this appel- 
lation, for here instead of simple head- 
stones and. scattered monuments, over 
nearly all the family graves are erected 
small chapels, rising to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, divided by little lanes, and 
avenues, and nicely graveled walks. 

The day being fine, we decided to walk 
there. The gardens of the Tuileries, as 
we passed, were filled with gayly-dressed 
children and- coquettish maids. At the 
Madeleine we were met by an imposing 
and picturesque procession wending its 
way to the great cemetery. In _ the 
Boulevards, the Paris Broadway, are innu- 
merable numbers of carriages, fiacres, and 
omnibuses, while the walks. are crowded 
and 


“ Checkered with all complexions of mankind.” 


At the Place du Bastille we sit down on 
a stone bench and admire the lofty col- 
umn which rises lightly and gracefully in 
the midst, crowned by a golden angel, 
Liberty, who seems about to spring from 
her lofty position. From there we pur- 
sue our way along the narrow and squalid 
street known as the Rue de Roquette, 
with its dirty littie cafés, its low caba- 
rets, with their crowded bars, sanded 
floors, talkative. mistresses, and painted 
announcement, ‘‘Commerce des Vins,” 
suspended over their doors; its black- 
smith-shops, with fiery glow and ringing 
anvils ; its fruiteries, with stale vegeta- 
bles and somewhat too venerable fruit; 
its grimy wood-sellers and dingy butch- 


ers’ sheds. .Gradually as we proceed, the 
character of the shops change and give 
place to stone-masons’ yards, filled with 
monuments and huge masses of marble 
and blocks of granite ; iron foundries, with 
myriads of iron crosses heaped against the 
walls and out-houses ; small and humble 
dwellings whose windows and doors are 
hanging with hundreds of votive wreaths, 
made by sickly-looking women and child- 
ren, seated outside the, houses busily 
stringing the little white, yellow, and 
black immortelles, used for these dreary 
ornaments. Further still, past the Prison 
de la Roquette into the continuation of 
the same narrow street, we ascend a steep 
hill, ‘with the gates, the trees, and tombs 
of Pére la Chaise visible at the end. 

The cemetery of Pére la Chaise was 
consecrated:as a place of sepulture sixty 
years ago. It derived its present name 
from the favorite confessor of Louis XIV. 
and Madame de Maintenon. Within its 
boundaries formerly stood an establish- 
ment belonging to the Jesuits, called the 
Maison de Mont Louis. Subsequently, on 
the suppression of the order, the property 
was sold, and passing into the hands of 
the public authorities, was applied to its 
present purpose. It occupies an area of 
one hundred acres, and was formerly out- 
side of the Barriére d’Aulney. Since the 
enlargement of Paris, by extending it to 
the fortifications, Pére la Chaise, with its 
twenty thousand tombs, is within the 
city limits, and projects liave been pro- 
posed for the removal of the remains from 
this vast city of the dead. The chapel, 
in which funeral ceremonies are perform- 
ed, is about sixty feet in height; it is 
chaste and imposing in its architectural 
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proportions, and is lighted within by a 
window in the centre of the roof. 

Among the pilgrims from every land 
who visit Pére la Chaise, there is proba- 
bly no spot so often sought out as the tomb 
of Abelard and Heloise, just outside of 
the Jewish inclosure. This monument is 
a small Gothic chapel built from the ruins 
of the Paraclete, the abbey founded by 
Abelard, and of which Heloise was the 
first abbess. On the marble couch with- 
in are stretched two figures carved in 
stone and dressed in the antique garb of 
the middle ages—‘ counterfeit present- 
ments” of the unfortunate lovers, whose 
history is too well known to require that 
it should be repeated in this brief sketch. 
Here on the jour des morts, hundreds of 
wreaths of immortelles are thrown over 
the red railing, which prevents the too 
earnest admirers of the models of con- 
stancy and undying affection from chip- 
ping off pieces of the Paraclete, as memen- 
toes. Not far distant is the grave of Ra- 
chel. She is interred in the inclosure 
set apart for the Jews, whose mortal re- 
mains are not permitted in consecrated 
ground. It seems to be a Jewish. cus- 
tom to leave visiting-cards at the tombs, 
and on the floor of Rachel's, inside the 
grated door, is a little basket which is al- 
ways full. Above the entrance to her 
tomb, which is a little chapel about ten 
feet high, the name “Rachel,” cut in the 
stone, is the only inscription to be seen 
of the great artist. But of penciled names 
there is no end. Her tomb is covered 
with them, as is Beranger's and others. 
It isa mistake to suppose that only Amer- 
icans are addicted to leaving their auto- 
gtaphs in public places. I have observed 
in the old world that all the nations of 
Europe are afflicted with the same mala- 
dy. The walls of Shakespeare’s birth- 
place at Stratford; thé towers of Notre 
Dame and the Arc de Triomphe in Paris ; 
the Campanile and the Bridge of Sighs in 
Venice; the ruins of the Coliseum, and 
indeed almost every monument in Europe 
which strangers visit, exhibit marks of 
desecration, and of course by far the 
larger portion: done by Europeans. 

The pilgrim who asks for the spot 
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where sleeps Ney, whom Napoleon char- 
acterized as “the bravest of the brave,” 
has pointed out to him a little inclosure 
surrounded by a modest iron railing, in- 
side of which the ground is laid out as a 
garden. Ivy creeps and twines itself 
among the iron rods, and a few flowers 
are growing there; but there is no mar- 
ble, no inscription, not even a knoll, to 
show there is a grave there; no sign by 
which the stranger would imagine that he 
stood near the last home of the heroic mar- 
shal Ney, where “‘life’s fitful fever o’er,” 
he sleeps until the great reveille sounds. 
The monuments of marshals Massena and 
Davoust are near, also that of Le Fevre, 
who has a magnificent sarcophagus, where 
two figures of Fame are crowning his bust, 
and a serpent, the emblem of immortality, 
encircling his sword. 

In our ramble through the city of the 
dead, we met with many names well 
known to fame. Moliére and La Fon- 
taine sleep side by side. On the tomb 
of the latter a black fox sits composedly, 
while two bas-reliefs in bronze represent, 
one his fable of the Wolf and the Stork, 
and the other that of the Wolf and the 
Lamb. Upon the simple tomb of the au- 
thor of the system of Positive Philosophy 
is only inscribed, “‘ Auguste Comte et ses 
Trois Anges,” his three children lying in 
the same grave with him. The famous 
poet De Lille has a very large and hand- 
some monument ; another has been erect- 
ed to the memory of Madame Cottin the 
authoress, to Fourcroy the chemist, St. 
Pierre, Langes the orientalist, Cuvier, La 
Place, Volney, Talma, and many- other 
men distinguished in different walks of 
life. The tomb of the unfortunate Ma- 
dame Blanchard, who perished in 1819 
by her balloon taking fire, is surmount- 
ed by a globe in flames. We stumbled 
upon an obscure grave, with a small tab- 
let, but it needed no -monument, for the 
name of him who lay buried there is in- 
scribed on thousands of grateful hearts 
throughout the civilized world. It bore 
the illustrious name of the abbé Sicard, 
author.of the alphabet of the dumb. It 
was erected by his pupils, and in one sen- 
tence spoke a whole oration, whose elo- 
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quence has made tears spring to many an 
eye unused to weeping: “He has made 
us men!” 

Charles Lamb, who, when a child, 
asked, after reading the epitaphs of the 
good and pious dead, where the wicked 
people were buried, would have been as 
much at a loss in Pére la Chaise as he 
was in the country churchyard. If one 
may believe the inscriptions, “Science,” 
and “Religion weep,” over many of the 
dwellers therein, and the grass upon the 
graves of others, we are told, is to be kept 
green by the tears of surviving friends. 
Other statements are made on the funeral 
stones to the effect that those who lie un- 
derneath were either the “best of hus- 
bands,” or ‘ wives,” the most dutiful 
of children, or the best of Christians. 
Some of the humbler memorials more 
than compensate for the absence of 
splendor by their touching simplicity. 
On one we read, ‘ Pauvre Marie! 4 29 
ans ;” on another, “A ma mére.” Can 
any thing better express the grief of a 
father’s heart than the exclamation of the 
king of Israel, which is engraved upon 
a little boy’s tomb: 


“Mon fils! mon fils! 
Plut a Dieu, que je fusse 
Mort moi-méme pour toi!” 


Upon the tomb of a merchant not far 
distant it is represented, that he was “an 
active man,” and that “this is the first 
time that he has rested.” The obnox- 
ious commercial feature that appears in 
the following will militate to a certain ex- 
tent against the compassion and sympa- 
thy which would otherwise vibrate in every 
sensitive heart for the grievous loss sus- 
tained by Madame J. : 


“To the memory of M. Jobert, 
A most excellent husband. 
His inconsolable widow still carries on 
The grocery business in the Rue St. Denis, 
No. 242.” 


Somewhat similar to this are two obit- 
uaries brought from Rotterdam, omitting 
only names. In Holland it is the cus- 
tom, as with us, to notice deaths in the 
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papers, although theirs are made up of a 
medley of pathos and commerce : 


“To-day died our much esteemed friend, 
Mr. , at the age of 39 years. 
K. W. H. Van E 
R. L, Van ——. 
August 7, 186-. 
N. B.—Due notice will be given of the re. 
opening of the Medical Glass Shop.” 


“Tt has pleased Almighty God to deprive 
me and mine by death of my beloved mar- 
riage-partner, , at the age of nearly 
47 years, L——, 

Winow —— —. 

August 9, 186-. 

P. 8.— The business will be carried on upon 
the same principles as heretofore.” 


As a pendant to Madame Jobert’s in- 
scription, we offer the annexed, with 
which we will conclude our citations from 
the great Paris cemetery : 


“Ci git ma femme ; c’est bien 
Pour son repose et le mien !” 


Among the twenty thousand graves in 
Pére la Chaise, all classes are represent- 
ed—dukes and duchesses, great captains, 
statesmen, orators, and rich bankers, lie 
near, almost “cheek by jowl,” with the 
poor beggars and unfortunates who die 
in the hospital and are interred in the 
Josse commune at the public charge. No 
separation exists there between the rich 
and noble, and the poor and obscure. 
Only between the graves of Christians 
and those of the Jews and the Moham- 
meédans is there a wall: 


“The pride of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour— 
The path of glory leads but to the grave.” 


From the tomb-covered heights of Pére 
la Chaise, one of the best views which can 
be obtained from the surrounding country 
is afforded of Paris—its lofty monuments, 
its imposing arches, its towering spires, 
its magnificent domes, its palaces and pub 
lic gardens, its busy streets filled with 
life, and the Seine looking like a huge 
ribbon winding through it—the city of the 
living, seen from the city of the dead. 
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“The cemetery of Pére la Chaise,” 
says an,accomplished poet, “is the West- 
minster Abbey of Paris. Both are the 
dwellings of the dead ; but in one they re- 
pose in green alleys and beneath the open 
sky, in the other their resting-place is in 
the shadowy aisle, and beneath the dim 
arches of an ancient abbey. One is a 
temple of nature; the other a temple of 
art. In one, the soft melancholy of the 
scene is rendered still more touching by 
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the warble of birds and the shade of trees, 
and the grave receives the gentle visit of 
the sunshine and the shower; in the 
other, no sound but the passing footfall 
breaks the silence of the place; the twi- 
light steals in through high and dusky 
windows; and the damps of the gloomy 
vaults lie heavy on the heart, and leave 
their stain upon the mouldering tracery 
of the tomb.” 


THE STORY OF A HYMM; 


OR, THREE DAYS IN THE LIFE OF GELLERT.* 


SECOND DAY—resumed. 


On going out of Gellert’s room, the 
plump doctor met the servant of the 
house. 7 
“Show me the professor’s stock of 
wood,” said he. 

She led him to the wood-house. 

“That's all there is left,” said she; 
“and if there is no more to come——” 

“Never mind,” said the doctor, shaking 
his head, ‘his room must be warm; so 
mind you warm it properly.” 

And he went out hastily, being in a 
hurry to read Gellert’s hymn to his wife. 
But it was a pleasure he was not to enjoy 
that day. He had but just come to the 
street which led to his house, when he 
was stopped by a poor woman. 

“0 doctor!” cried she, “‘ pray come and 
see my husband. Mr. Gellert must have 
spoken to you of him. Mr. Neidhardt, 
too, told me to send for you. Pray come— 
he is so very bad.” 

“Gellert ?” said the doctor. 
do you know him ?” 

Gratitude is communicative, and the 
woman began to relate her story. 

“‘Come, come, you can tell me all about 
it as we walk,” interrupted the doctor. 
Nevertheless he stopped more than once 
in the solitary street to listen more atten- 
tively to the woman’s story, which deeply 
interested his kind heart. 


* And how 


* Concluded from page 94, 


“ Ah! now I know what has become of 
his money, and why he is so poor. I see 
why his room is so cold, and why he can 
not buy any wood. Generous man! may 
God reward him!” 

The woman only then understood the 
sacrifice Gellert had made for her sake ; 
and as she was expressing her regret— 

“Never mind,” said the doctor, “‘he 
shall have money and wood too.* Believe 
me, God does not forsake people like 
him.” 

After examining the sick man, he gave 
the necessary prescriptions. He then 
came. back, with his head and heart full 
of Gellert’s good action, and the conse- 
quences it might bring upon his well- 
being. 

On reaching home he saw a splendid 
horse saddled and bridled, that a young 
boy was leading up and down before his 
door. 

“What is the meaning of that?” said 
he to the lad. 

“The mayor of N. ”” (naming a vil- 
lage in the environs of Leipsic) ‘‘ begs you 
to come immediately : my mistress is in 
great danger. Ah! sir, our kind master 
will be in despair if you do not make 
haste, it is so very pressing.” 

Our friend was not only a clever and 
zealous doctor, but he had the kindest 
and most sympathizing heart. 

‘“* My wife shall read the hymn another 
time,” thought he ; and running quickly up 
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the steps of his-house, he took his instru- 
ments, embraced his wife, ran down again, 
mounted on horseback, and, followed by 
the servant, was soon out of sight. The 
road was so encumbered with the Prus- 
sian troops, their arms, and artillery, that 
it was difficult to pass; but happily the 
doctor arrived in time. He alighted before 
a fine country house, which the servant 
told him was his master’s home.. A man, 
whose countenance wore an expression of 
great anxiety, came forward, and after 
speaking a few low and hurried words to 
the doctor, led him to the upper part of 
the house. After an hour’s time they 
came down again. The doctor’s features 
expressed satisfaction, and in the mayor’s 
face anguish had given place to joy. They 
entered together a large room, where a 
numerous party of officers were about to 
sit down to dinner. ‘ The doctor was in- 
vited to take a place at the table, and the 
mayor, who was also the innkeeper of the 
place, presided. 

Among the officers there was orie whom 
his companions treated with the greatest 
respect, though the only thing which dis- 
tinguished him from the others was a cer- 
tain air of dignity, and an expression of 
great gentleness and benevolence. 

“The ‘doctor’s hard day had given him 
an immense appetite ; so, paying but little 
attention to the conversation of the of- 
ficers, he set to work valiantly to satisfy 
it, and was aided and abetted by his 
grateful host, who plentifully heaped pro- 
visions upon his plate. 

“You come from Leipsic, doctor,” said 
the high personage, who had heard the 
mayor give him this title. 

“At your service,” replied the doctor, 
without interrupting the labor he was 
prosecuting with such diligence. 

“Then probably you are. acquainted 
with the Professor Gellert?” asked the 
same voice. 

This time the doctor laid down his fork 
to contemplate the questioner, and the 
impression he received being very favor- 
able, he replied: 

“T am his doctor, and I may add with 
pride, his friend.” 
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“ Ah! indeed,” said the stranger. 
have heard he was very unwell.” 

“ Alas! it is too true.. Like most stu- 
dious men; what he wants is exercise— 
real exercise. Riding on horseback would 
be the best thing in the world for him. 
I told him he ought to buy a good pony.” 

‘“* And did he consent ?” 

“He is willing enough, but he wants 
the means.” And the doctor made an 
expressive sign. with his thumb and fore- 
finger. 

“What! so poor?” said the stranger, 
with interest. 

‘“* As poor as a church-mouse,” said the 
doctor’ thoughtlessly. “If you will allow 
me, I will tell, you the state in which I 
found him this morning.” 

The stranger expressed his wish to hear 
the account, and the worthy doctor re- 
lated from beginning to end, with scru- 
pulous exactness, the story that has been 
sketched in the two ‘preceding chapters. 

When he had finished, the listener 
clasped his hands and exclaimed with 
emotion : 

“What !—such a generous man has to 
suffer want, and to go without wood and 
a horse, because he has given his last 
thaler to an unfortunate family !” 

The doctor was inclined to be commu- 
nicative. 

‘Since you take such an interest in our 
noble poet,” said he, taking a paper from 
his pocket, ‘perhaps you would like to 
read the hymn that he composed this 
morning ;” and holding out the paper to 
the officer, he added: “It is the original 
manuscript. I borrowed it, intending to 
copy it; but the duties of my profession 
have prevented my doing so as yet.” 

The officer eagerly seized the paper, 
and said: “‘A new hymn by the poet we 
all so justly honor belongs to every one, 
so I shall read it aloud.” 

So saying, he read it with much feeling, 
and, even after he had finished, the com- 
pany seemed still to be listening, so long 
and deep was the silence which followed. 
The impression produced by Gellert’s 
beautiful verses was powerful, and felt 
by. all who were present. The mayor 
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was in tears, for God had that very day 
granted him a great deliverance. 

“Doctor,” said’ the stranger at last, 
“would it be too great a liberty to beg 
your permission to copy this hymn, if you 
intend staying a few moments longer 
here ?” 

“T see no objection to it.” 

‘My dear Heinrich,” said the stranger 
to a staff-officer sitting near him, “take 
this, and have the goodness to make a 
good copy of it immediately.” 

The officer thus addressed rose hastily, 
took the paper and went out. 

“ And yousay,” cried the mayor, ‘‘that 
the author of this hymn so full of faith, 
and of so many more beautiful poems, has 
not the means of keeping a fire in such 
hard weather as this ?” 

“It is perfectly true,” said the doctor. 
“I found him in his room this morning 
with scarcely any fire.” 

“Ah! sooner than allow that, I would 
consent to shiver with cold myself like 
a greyhound for a week. I would——” 

A general burst of laughter interrupted 
the mayor’s speech. The good man 
thought that the gentlemen doubted 
whether he would execute the project he 
had formed but had not yet explained. 
Putting his hand on his heart, he said in 
an offended tone : 

“So truly as I have been spared a 
great trouble to-day, I will send him this 
very day such a cart-load of wood as has 
not often been seen in the streets of 
Leipsic.” 

And going to the open window, he call- 
ed one of the farm-servants. 

“Peter,” said he, “take the great cart 
which is used for the fair, load it with 
wood as full as it can hold, put four horses 
to it, and set off for Leipsic. Inquire for 
Professor Gellert’s house, and unload the 
wood at his door; then give him my com- 
pliments, and tell him the wood is an of- 
fering for his beautiful hymn, ‘Ich hab’ 
in guten Stunden,’ etc. But above ‘all 
things make haste. He must have it 
this very day.” 

“You shall be obeyed, master,” said 
the servant-man, withdrawing. 
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“Well done!” cried all the officers in 
chorus, “well done, mayor of N——!” 

**You:are an honorable man,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘and you have just set an ex- 
ample which I shall not forget.” > 

The conversation continued to turn on 
Gellert; the'doctor had to answer many 
more questions about his life, his habits, 
etc., which he did right willingly, for he 
loved Gellert warmly. 

At last the staff-officer came back with 
the copy of the hymn, which he gave to 
his superior officer, and the latter with 
many thanks, restored the original man- 
uscript to the doctor. The mayor took 
it from him. 

“Tt is my turn now, doctor,” cried he, 
“will you not permit me to copy it too?” 

““Willingly, provided you return it to 
me before I leave.” , 

“Certainly. I have not time to do it 
myself; but I will send it to our school- 
master, who writes a splendid hand.” 

He did so, and the doctor took leave of 
the company to go and visit his patient. 

Before the hall-door he saw a groom 
who was holding a magnificent horse by 
the bridle, and he asked him the name of 
the officer who was so much respected by 
all the others. 

“He is Prince Henry of Prussia, sir,” 
replied the groom. 

The doctor struck his forehead, and 
hastened up-stairs. Shortly after he 
heard the noise of the galloping of horses ; 
the prince and his suite had just set off in 
the direction of Leipsic. Then came the 
cracking of a whip. The mayor drew the 
doctor toward the window that overlook- 
ed the court-yard. Four strong cart- 
horses were beginning to move an enor- 
mous wagon loaded with beech-wood. 

“Have I kept my word?” asked the 
mayor. s 

‘That you have,” cried the doctor. “T 
should like to witness the surprise it will 
cause him. May God reward you!” 

The new-born babe and its mother 


being in a very satisfactory condition, the 
doctor soon began to think of retarning 
home, which he was all the more anxious 
to do, as several of the troops had entered 
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Leipsic, and it was feared they would 
take up their quarters there. Having 
once more taken possession of his manu 
script, he quitted the village and returned 
to bkeipsic, and did at last without any 
new interruption, enjoy the pleasure of 
reading the hymn to his wife{ and of tell- 
ing her the remarkable incidents of the 
last two days. 

At the hour when the doctor was un- 
consciously seated at the table with the 
excellent prince of Prussia, Gellert, fol- 
lowing his prescription, went out to take 
a little exercise, and directed his steps to- 
ward the place where he met the poor 
woman. All the events of the preceding 
day came back to his mind as vividly as 
if they were taking place a second time. 
The remembrance of his thirty thalers 
did not cost him even a sigh, though, 
had a beggar implored his pity, he could 
not then have given him the smallest 
alms. Absorbed in thought, he extended 
his walk much farther than usual, so 
that it was near evening when he re- 
turned home. 

_ What was his astonishment on seeing 
at his door a quantity of excellent fire- 
wood, that three wood-cutters were busy 
splitting and sawing,* though it was evi- 
dent they could not finish their task that 
day, there was so much of it. He said to 
himself, with a sigh, that he should be 
very happy to have such a provision him- 
self. As he was generally known at 
Leipsic, the men bowed respectfully at 
his approach. 

“Sir,” said one of them, “ the cart-load 
of wood that you have bought is double 
the size of the ordinary ones. We shall 
hardly be able to finish it to-morrow. It 
is as hard as iron.” 

“You say J have bought wood ?” said 
Gellert, thinking of his empty purse. 
“What can you mean? You make some 
mistake, my good men.” 

He went in, and the men looked at each 
other and smiled. 


* On the continent it is an almost universal 
custom to burn wood. The logs are brought 
to the purchaser’s house, and there cut up 
into pieces ready for use. 
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“They are all alike, those great schol- 
ars. They would forget their head some 
day, if it were not well stuck on their 
shoulders,” remarked one. 

“Silence,” cried another. ‘ Leipsic has 
a right to be proud of the professor Gel- 
lert. It is he who composes such beauti- 
ful hymns.” 

During this little altercation Gellert had 
met his hostess. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Gellert,” said 
she, with an amiable smile. 

“What about?” asked Gellert, with 
astonishment. 

“You had only just left the house 
when a cart-load of wood, drawn by four 
horses, stopped at the door. ‘Who is all 
this wood for? said I. ‘I am the mayor 
of N——’s servant,’ said the carter, ‘and 
I have brought this wood for professor 
Gellert; he lives here, does he not? 
‘Yes,’ said I, ‘he does live.here, but he 
is gone out.’ ‘Never mind,’ replied he; 
‘I am going to unload the wood, and you 
must give him the message.’ And then 
he began unloading, and I thought he 
would never have done, there was such a 
quantity. Iran off instantly to fetch the 
wood-cutters, and see how they are work- 
ing; well, they have been doing so for 
several hours, and the heap does not seem 
to diminish. They must get it all into 
the court-yard to-night, though; for it 
must not remain in the street. I know 
by my own experience how severe the 
police laws are about that at Leipsic. I 
could tell you a story on the subject——” 

“T beg your pardon,” interrupted Gel- 
lert, who knew that if the good woman 
once began relating stories, it would not 
be easy to stop her; “‘ pray tell me what 
this wood costs, and then Rts: 

“What it costs? It costs nothing at 
all—absolutely nothing, for it is a pres- 
ent.” 

““What can you mean?” cried Gellert, 
more and more surprised. 

“Well this is the message, word for 
word ;” and then she repeated exactly all 
that the servant had said in his master’s 
name, 

Gellert had never been more aston- 
ished, 
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“For the hymn, ‘Ich hab’ in guten 
Stunden !’” repeated he, after a pause. 
“Did he really say those words ?” 

“Those very words. It must be some 
new hymn; for I never heard of that one.” 

Gellert shook his head in doubt, for he 
could see no connection between the hymn 
and the present of wood; nor could he 
understand how his poetry could have 
got into the mayor’s possession in so 
short a time, and under the circumstances. 
But facts speak louder than all the rea- 
sonings in the world. The wood was 
there—it cost nothing—it was of the best 
quality—and there was more than enough 
for the whole winter. If there were not 
some misunderstanding, which must be 
paid for some time hence, it was simply— 
a miracle. Still, however, after hearing 
his landlady relate the circumstances over 
and over again, and repeat the exact 
terms of the message, he could no longer 
doubt. Gellert went to his study, which 
he found delightfully warm, put on his 
dressing-gown, and sat down in his he- 
reditary arm-chair, in which his father 
had spent so many anxious hours at 
Haynau. But Gellert was far more 
cheerful than in the morning. Had not 
God granted him this blessing, just when 
he was most in need of it? He thanked 
him with all his heart, ate his supper, 
which was sent up to him as usual, stud- 
ied a short time, and ‘then lay down to 
rest, resolving that as soon as the roads 
were no longer encumbered with troops 
he would go to the mayor of N——, and 
ask him to explain the mystery. He 
never once thought of the doctor. How 
should he have any thing to do with the 
mayor of N ? especially when the sol- 
diers were coming from that direction. 

While he was dropping off to sleep the 
want of connection between all these cir- 
cumstances made him once more shake 
his head in doubt. 


THIRD DAY, 


Tre next morning the doctor did not 
fail to remember Gellert, and he intended 
going to explain to him the mystery of 
the wood. But he was again deprived of 
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the pleasure of seeing his friend. He 
could but just find time to visit his pa- 
tients. In one of his rapid walks through 
the streets he heard his name called from 
an open window, and raising his eyes, 
saw old Neidhardt, who made him a sign 
begging him to come to him. 

“How is the shoemaker ?” asked Neid 
hardt, after a hasty bow. 

“Ah!” said the doctor, “you have 
given hima better remedy than all mine.” 

“Doctor,” said the old man, much 
moved, “it was your excellent friend, the 
worthy professor Gellert, who did it all. 
If it were not for him, I should have 
gone on in all my old ways, that I now 
condemn.” 

“Well, only continue to give the poor 
man the same diet, and I will answer 
for his being strong again in a fortnight. 
But by-the-by, Mr. Neidhardt, do you 
know the whole affair? Do you know 
what a sacrifice Gellert made in giving 
the thirty thalers ?” 

“No; how so?” 

“Well, you must know that Gellert is 
very poor. The thirty thalers he gave 
the shoemaker’s wife were all he possess- 
ed, and since then his purse is complete- 
ly empty; and still he did not hesitate to 
give up the whole sum at once, without a 
thought for himself, his only anxiety 
being about the sufferings of these poor 
people.” 

Neidhardt’s heart was really changed. 

“Are you sure this is true?’ cried he, 
clasping his hands. 

““As true as a December sun is shin- 
ing in this room,” replied the doctor. 
“But I must read you the verses he com- 
posed under the circumstances ;” and he 
read the hymn that he had carried with 
him, intending to return it to Gellert. 

The old man listened with great at- 
tention. 

“Tt is admirable!” cried he. ‘ What 
aman that Gellert is! Pray, doctor, al- 
low me to copy this hymn.” 

“T would willingly consent, if I were 
not going to take it back to him.” 

“But are you not going to see the shoe- 
maker? On your return you might come 
and fetch it.” 
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“Well, sa be it,” said the doctor, has- 
tening out. 

The old man quickly copied the hymn, 
then read it several times. 

“What!” said he to himself, ‘‘such a 
man is in distress, while I have more 
than enough. He has put me in the right 
path; and since then I know the joy that 
a good action procures. I am going to 
send him back those thirty thalers; but 
he must not suspect by whom they are 
sent.” 

He hastily unlocked his desk, and tak- 
ing the thirty thalers, made a small pack- 
et of them, sealed it, and wrote on the 
outside, “For the beautiful hymn, ‘Ich 
hab’ in guten Stunden.’” He then called 
an errand-boy and gave him the parcel, 
with orders to place it in Gellert’s own 
hands, and to.come back directly without 
telling who had sent him. 

Gellert was seated before his table, ab- 
sorbed in study. There was a knock— 
a boy entered, placed a small parcel on 
the table, and instantly disappeared. 
Gellert, much astonished, took up the 
parcel, read the direction, and let it fall 
again upon the table. 

“Who can explain all this?” cried he. 
“The hymn must be printed, and pub- 
licly known. But no—it is impossible. 
The doctor, perhaps—but he knows noth- 
ing of the poor family, and, unfortunate- 
ly, I have not been able to send him to 
them. -I can not understand it all.” 

But as he was vainly endeavoring to 
find out the meaning of all that was hap- 
pening, there was another knock. at his 
door. This time the visitor was a staff- 
officer of the Prussian army. 

“Have I the honor of speaking to pro- 
fessor Gellert ?” said he, on entering. 

“T am professor Gellert,” replied he, 
courteously. 

“His royal highness Prince Henry of 
Prussia, -who arrived here yesterday, 
wishes to speak to you, and, as you are 
ill, he begs to. know when he may wait 
upon you.” 

“Wait upon me!—a prince royal of 
Prussia wait upon me! It must be a 
misunderstanding. Pray be so good as 
to inform his royal highness that I shall 
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consider myself greatly honored in wait- 
ing on him at any hour he may choose ; 
for, as you see, I am not ill enough to 
keep my bed.” 

The staff-officer was much amused at 
beholding the consternation of the learned 
man. at the idea of the prince’s conde- 
scension. 

“Do not let that trouble you, Mr. Gel- 
lert,” said he. ‘His royal highness did 
really employ those expressions, and in 
doing so he gave a proof of the great es- 
teem he has for you. But if you intend 
favoring him with a visit, I shall have 
the honor of conducting you to him now, 
if agreeable to you.” 

Gellert bowed, retired to the adjoining 
room, and soon reappeared in his best 
attire, ready to follow the officer. 

When they entered the palace, the 
prince came forward to meet Gellert, held 
out his hand to him, and addressed him 
in the kindest terms. 

“T am particularly pleased,” said he, 
“to see the author of the beautiful hymn, 
‘Ich hab’ in guten Stunden,’” 

The embarrassment of Gellert on hear- 
ing the prince, too, speak of this hymn 
may be imagined. He no longer doubted 
that it had become public, but how he 
could not comprehend. His heart was 
full to bursting, and he longed to ask the 
prince how he had heard of the hymn. 
He refrained, however, from doing s0, 
fearing it would be neither respectful nor 
proper to ask such a question. 

“T have been told you are unwell,” 
said the prince. “I am delighted to find 
you better than I thought. Still, how- 
ever, you look far from strong, and I am 
led to suppose that you do not take ex- 
ercise enough.” 

““My vocation compels me to study,” 
said Gellert, bowing. 

“No doubt,” continued the prince; 
“but. remember the Germans must not 
lose their favorite poet, and so you really 
must take more exercise.” 

“T assure your royal highness that I 
take as much as I can.” 

“Yes, but that is not enough. How 
often. bad roads must keep you in-doors, 
not to speak of so many other obstacles. 
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You ought to ride out on horseback every 
day ; that is the best exercise in the world 
for people who are obliged to remain 
seated the greater part of the day.” 

“Your royal highness is perfectly right. 
My doctor gave me precisely the same 
advice; but every one has not the 
means r 

“No,” interrupted the prince, ‘one 
has not the means, when one is charitable 
enough to. give one’s last thirty thalers 
to a family in need.” 

Gellert could have wished himself at 
the bottom of the sea. It was known 
everywhere—by every one. He was lost 
in amazement. The prince saw his em- 
barrassment, and, taking him by the hand, 
“Generous man!” said he, “I know your 
way of acting, and I do not presume to 
blame you for what God in his great good- 
ness has taught you to do. God will 
bless you; but as for me, allow me to offer 
you a horse from my stables. It is so 
gentle, that it will be just the thing for a 
man of peace to ride upon.” 

“Your royal highness—” stammered 
the poet; but he said no more, emotion 
and surprise prevented his pronouncing 
another word. 

The prince himself was moved; he 
pressed Gellert’s hand, and wishing to 
avoid all thanks, he said: 

“Other duties demand my presence. 
Farewell !—may heaven long. preserve so 
precious a life! And may the horse con- 
tribute thereto!” . And bowing, he left 
the room. 

Gellert remained for some time motion- 
less and absorbed. The officer approach- 
ed him. ‘You see, professor, his royal 
highness would not let himself be sur- 
passed in generosity by a village mayor.” 

‘““And how did the prince learn all 
about me?” said he. The officer smiled. 

“Princes,” said he, “ certainiy are often 
ignorant of many things, but sometimes 
they are ‘better informed than other mor- 
tals. Do not trouble your head about 
the mystery, but, for the sake of your 
health, make use of the prince’s present 
as often as you can.” 

Gellert understood that it was time to 

Vou. I.—11 
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withdraw; but before he left he begged 
the officer to express his deepest gratitude 
to the prince. . He was conducted by the 
officer to the very door. 

Wonders had followed each other in 
succession, and for the last three days 
every thing had seemed to happen in some 
supernatural manner. Sometimes he 
really thought he was dreaming; but, on 
arriving at home, he still saw the men 
sawing his wood, and at his door there 
was one of the prince’s grooms leading a 
handsome horse perfectly well harnessed, 
which he begged Gellert to accept as a 
present from his master. 

“Tt is the time of signs and miracles, 
Mr. Gellert,” cried -his hostess. “ Yes- 
terday this huge quantity of wood, to-day 
this princely horse! When will it all 
finish ?” 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Gellert; 
“every thing has an end.” 

Toward. evening of the same day Gel- 
lert was once more seated in his study. 
He had paid the men who had cut his 
wood, and he had plenty of money left. 
He was the possessor of a_ beautiful 
horse. His soul was filled with the live- 
liest gratitude to God. 

He took up his pen, and wrote another 
very beautiful hymn. It was scarcely 
terminated when the doctor came in. 

“Another hymn already?” said he, 
leaning on the table on which he placed 
the manuscript he had kept so long. 

“Yes, indeed; but you shall not have 
this one,” said Gellert, ‘for a fine busi- 
ness you have made with the first.” 

The good doctor laughed heartily at 
the account of all that had happened to 
Gellert with regard to the hymn. 

“Now,” said Gellert, “‘ confess—how 
is the hymn mixed up with all this ?” 

The doctor looked at him long with 
beaming eyes. 

“What I have done is nothing,” re- 
plied he. “It has ‘pleased God .to bring 
down a special blessing upon your hymn, 
that is all. I, my dear friend, may pre- 
scribe costly remedies, though I am very 
well aware. that neither my patient’ nor 
I can procure them. But this time God 
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himself has taken charge of them, and 

that unknown tome. ‘To him be all the 

glory.” So saying, he left the room. 
“Call upon me in the day of trouble: 
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I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify 
me.” These were the last words of Gel- 
lert that night. 


WHITE’S SHAKESPEARE.* 


Ir would be a noteworthy fact, if, after 
all the toil and learning bestowed upon 
Shakespeare in the land of his birth, it 
should be left to American scholarship to 
produce what shall become the received 
text of the great dramatist. It would be 
an achievement not less signal than that 
of Prescott on Spanish, or of Motley and 
Kirk on Dutch soil. The criticism of 
Shakespeare has assumed such dimen- 
sions as to form a distinct department in 
English letters. To become proficient in 
it, so as to speak with authority, requires 
an amount of reading and study equal to 
that ordinarily given to the study of a 
profession. Large libraries exist, con- 
sisting entirely of works on Shakespeare. 
To one who looks casually over such a 
collection, or who dips at a venture into 
any of the thousand controverted points, 
er who attempts to wade through the 
wearisome pages of the old variorum edi- 
tions, the prospect is any thing but en- 
couraging. It creates in the mind the 
feeling of being entirely at sea, so various 
and so contradictory are the opinions ad- 
vanced. And yet, on a careful survey of 
the whole subject, it is evident that the 
current of Shakespearian criticism has 
been gradually drifting toward definite con- 
clusions. One point especially has been 
gained. The functions of commentator 
and of editor have been separated. While 
the former explains the meaning of Shake- 
speare, and expatiates upon his beauties 
or defects, the latter now understands his 
main function to be to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, the exact words that Shakespeare 
wrote. Whiie the former study is more 
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captivating to the imagination, the latter 
is vastly more important. It has accord- 
ingly exercised of late a large share of la- 
borious research and critical acumen. 

In attempting to ascertain exactly what 
Shakespeare wrote, scholars have resorted 
to the general canons for textual criticism, 
similar to those used with such excellent 
effect in determining the true text of the 
sacred Scriptures and of other ancient 
writings. If we had Shakespeare's ori- 
ginal manuscript, the business of editor 
would be comparatively simple, namely, 
to print the text exactly as he found it. 
In the absence of the original, his next re- 
sort would be to obtain a copy of an edi- 
tion that was printed from the original, or 
that was printed under the supervision of 
the author himself, and reprint from it, 
except so far as he might detect in tt ob- 
vious typographical errors. But, in re- 
gard to Shakespeare, not only is there no 
manuscript copy extant of his works, but 
it has been a hotly-contested point, which 
of the early editions should have the hon- 
or and authority of being the true Zditio 
Princeps. Kighteen of the thirty-seven 
plays were printed during his life. They 
were small quarto pamphlets, each play 
making a pamphlet by itself. These, so 
far as they go, are undoubtedly the ear- 
liest editions, and at one time they were 
considered the most important of all, in 
settling questions of text. But a more 
careful examination has led gradually to 
the conviction that these early quartos, 
so far from having the sanction of Shake- 
speare himself, were really surreptitious ; 
that Shakespeare, being a large stock- 
holder in the theatre in which his plays 
were performed, was directly interested 
in preventing a publication ; that the true, 
authentic copy was that kept in the the 
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atre, and was a part of the theatrical pro- 
perty; that this authentic copy was the 
one used by his fellow-actors and propri- 
etors, Heminge and Condell, in the folio 
edition, which they published in honor of 
his memory, a few years after his death, 
namely, in 1628. According to this the- 
ory, the folio of 1628 is the true Editio 
Princeps, and is entitled to be regarded 
as authentic and the proper basis of a 
correct text. 

Mr. White has had the good fortune to 
come into the field of Shakespearian labor 
just as this point was becoming clearly 
ascertained, after a prolonged and heated 
controversy. He has had the good judg- 
ment also, not only to take what we con- 
ceive to he the right side on this vital 
question, but to have adopted it with a 
clearness and consistency of apprehension 
that has greatly simplified his conclu- 
sions. Other editors have exercised equal 
industry and acumen, and have been 
equally honest. But no one of them 
seems to have formed in his own mind 
so clear an idea of the exact thing that 
was wanted. Working on a correct and 
well-defined theory, his labors were of 
course the more likely to be productive 
of happy results. 

We have not been surprised, therefore, 
as we have proceeded, page by page, to 
compare Mr. White’s labors with those of 
previous editors, to feel a growing convic- 
tion that he has produced, if not an imma- 
culate text, yet the best of all those before 
us, and the one having the fairest chance 
of becoming permanently the textus re- 
ceptus of Shakespeare. [f he has done 
this, he has achieved a most signal suc- 
cess, the full value of which can be appre- 
ciated by those only whose studies have 
made them somewhat conversant with the 
intrinsic difficulties of the undertaking. 

To give some idea of what Mr. White 
has done, and of the 'vantage-ground which 
he has occupied, we will review very brief- 
ly the history of the text down to the time 
that Mr. White took it in hand. In doing 
this, no mention will be made of mere re- 
prints, or of the many works that have 
been published about Shakespeare, in the 
shape of exegesis, commentary, biography, 
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and criticism. We will recount simply 
those editions in which the editor has pro- 
fessed to give a revised text. 

After the original folio of 1623, nothing 
was done in the way of editing Shake- 
speare until 1709, when the plays were 
“revised and corrected, with an account 
of his life and writings, by Nicholas Rowe,” 
in seven volumes octavo, ‘Rowe was a 
poet of merit, a man of excellent sense, a 
scholar, and withal a modest and some- 
what painstaking editor. The fruit of his 
labors was a great improvement in the 
text of Shakespeare, chiefly by the recti- 
fication of a large proportion of the gross- 
er typographical errors which deform the 
previous impressions.” 

In 1725, Alexander Pope brought out 
an edition, in six volumes quarto. Pope’s 
edition, though sumptuous in its external 
appointments, is intrinsically worthless. 
His overweening conceit led him into the 
folly of undertaking to improve Shake- 
speare, instead of editing him. He made, 
accordingly, the most wanton change&, 
simply to make the text suit his own con- 
ceived notions of what the great dramatist 
ought to have written. 

In 1733, Theobald edited Shakespeare, 
in seven volumes octavo. He was the 
first who did any remarkable service by 
conjectural emendation, and he also first 
laid the original quartos under important 
and judicious contribution. But he had 
not sufficiently studied, nor did he justly 
appreciate, the text of the first folio. A 
great number of his conjectural emenda- 
tions of corrupted passages remain undis- 
turbed to this day, and have passed into 
the accepted text. 

Sir Thomas Hamner brought out a 
sumptuous edition, in six volumes quar- 
to, in 1744. The text suffered serious 
mutilation at his hands, though some few 
of his emendations have been accepted, 
and are likely to hold their ground. 

In 1747, an edition was published by 
the famous Bishop: Warburton. The 
Bishop made the same mistake in the 
matter that Pope did, only carrying it to 
a greater excess of arrogance. His aim 
seemed to be, not to ascertain what 
Shakespeare actually wrote, but to im- 
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prove his thoughts and amend his style. 
For instance, the line in Hamlet, 


“To take arms against a sea of troubles,” 
is recklessly altered to read: 
. “against assail of troubles.” 


“Without question,” says the Bishop, 
“this is what Shakespeare wrote!” 

The next edition of Shakespeare was 
by no Jess a man than Dr. Samuel John- 
son, whose work appeared in 1765, in 
eight volumes octavo. It was to some 
extent a variorum edition, having, besides 
the Doetor’s own notes, “the corrections 
and illustrations of various commenta- 
tors.” Whatever may, have been John- 
son’s talents in other respects—and they 
were almost as various as they were co- 
lossal—he had not the gifts, either nat- 
ural or acquired, that are needed to make 
a good textualist, and he had not the cast 
of mind suited to appreciate the finer and 
subtler moods of stich a genius as Shake- 
Speare’s. .Not only the emendations of 
the text upon which he ventured, but 
even his judgments upon points of ss- 
thetic criticism, are now mostly aban- 
doned as worthless. . 

In 1759, an edition was. issued by Ed- 
ward Capell, in ten volumes octavo, which 
was followed, in 1779, by three additional 
quarto volumes of “Notes and Various 
Readings.” Capell is considered ‘ one 
of the most learned and assiduous of the 
editors.” Yet-his work is valuable more 
for the materials collected than for any 
actual use to which he put them. If he 
made no important emendations of the 
text, he has at least the negative merit of 
not having himself wantonly corrupted it. 

George Steevens was the next editor. 
His edition appeared in. 1773, in ten vol- 
umes octavo. Steevens was a man of 
great acumen, but worked upon what is 
now regarded a false theory, accepting the 
quartos as authentic. “He was witty and 
quarrelsome, and had no more reverence 
for Shakespeare himself than for the most 
obtuse of his commentators, His muti- 
lations of the text were so numerous and 
reckless as to make his readings entirely 
unreliable. 
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The text was rescued from these muti- 
lations by the appearance, in 1790, of Ed- 
ward Malone’s edition. Malone, ‘though 
not highly accomplished, was a fair schol- * 
ar, aman of geod judgment, and, for his 
day, of good poetical taste. He was pa- 
tient, indefatigably laborious, and honest- 
ly devoted to his task ; and he sought the 
glory of his author, not his own. He 
committed many and great blunders ; but 
he saved the text of Shakespeare from 
wide and ruthless outrage.” Malone’s 
text is regarded as the best that had ap- 
peared up to that time, and it continued 
to be the received text of Shakespeare 
for the next thirty or forty years. 

Isaac Reed’s edition, in 1803, in twenty- 
one volumes octavo, did little for the text. 
It is valuable chiefly for “ the copiousness 
and variety of its prolegomena, notes, and 
illustrative essays.” It is one of the two 
most important of the variorum editions, 
containing not only the notes of Mr. Reed 
himself, but nearly every thing of value 
that had been written by preceding com- 
mentators. 

Another edition, also in twenty-one vol- 
umes, and known usually as the vario- 
rum edition, appeared in 1821, under the 
supervision of James Boswell, Jr. It 
was planned after that of Reed, and con- 
tained, besides all that was really valu- 
able in Reed’s edition, a large amount of 
important materials that had been col- 
lected by Malone and left unpublished. 
Boswell, like Reed, aimed not to affect the 
text, but to comment, and collect com- 
ments, upon the meaning. 

Singer’s edition, 1826, which has been 
much used, was formed on the eclectic 
principle, both as to text and notes, being 
a sort of abridged variorum. In his ideas 
and his methods, Mr. Singer belonged to 
the old rather than to the modern school 
of criticism. 

Two other editors, quite unlike, but both 
of very eminent ability, appeared in 1840. 
These were J. Payne Collier and Charles 
Knight. Both put forth their utmost 
strength upon the recension of the text, 
though not neglectful of other points, and 
both have been cautious and sparing in 
emendations. Collier, however, has an un- 
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due weakness toward the quartos, while 
Knight is an idolatrous folioist. ‘Mr. 
Collier had the advantage of a long devo- 
tion to the study of old English literature, 
especially to that of Shakespeare’s age; 
but Mr. Knight brought to his task an in- 
telligent. veneration for his author, and a 
sympathetic apprehension of his thoughts, 
which distinguished him in this respect 
above all his predecessors. But both ed- 
itors committed errors, and left others 
uncorrected. Mr. Collier admitted read- 
ings from the quartos and the commenta- 
tors, which are indefensible; and Mr. 
Knight’s almost superstitious veneration 
for the first folio caused him to reproduce 
from it many passages which are evident- 
ly corrupted.” 

This brings us to Mr. White. From 
what has been already said, it will be un- 
derstood that his work is not a mere re- 
print, but an original, independent recen- 
sion of the text. If the result is, as we 
believe it is, a text nearer to that which 
Shakespeare actually wrote than any 
heretofore produced, it is not so much 
that Mr. White has been any more scho- 
larly, painstaking, or honest than many 
of his predecessors, though in all. these 
respects he deserves the highest praise, 
but that he has had the sagacity to see 
more clearly than others the exact thing 
to be done, and that he had the good for- 
tune to come to his work just at the time 
when the labors of preceding inquirers 
could be turned to the best practical ac- 
count. Mr. White is a folioist, but not 
to the extent of believing the original fo- 
lio immaculate. He makes a distinction 
between the printed folio of 1623 and the 
original manuscript copy from which that 
folio was printed. That copy, the property 
of Shakespeare’s theatre, and of his fellow- 
players, Heminge and Condell, had un- 
doubtedly a degree of authenticity be- 
longing to no other Shakespearian docu- 
ment. Heminge and Condell evidently 
acted in good faith toward their deceased 
companion, and aimed to give to the world 
a true and exact printed edition of the 
precious ‘manuscript in their possession. 
But whatever was their skill as players, 
and their honesty as men, they were not 
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scholars, or critics, or even proof-readers, 
and their work, with all its evidences of 
honesty and faithfulness, is marred with 
the grossest errors. The text, as given 
by them, is in many places utterly unin- 
telligible. ‘Besides minor errors, the 
correction of which is obvious, words are 
in some casés so transformed as to be past 
recognition, even with the aid of the con- 
text; lines are transposed; sentences are 
‘sometimes broken by a full point fol- 
lowed by a capital letter, and at other 
times have their members displaced and 
mingled in incomprehensible confusion ; 
verse is printed as prose, and prose as 
verse; speeches belonging to one charac- 
ter are given to another; and, in brief, 
all possible varieties of: typographical de- 
rangement may be found in this volume, 
in the careful printing of which the after 
world had so deep an interest.” 

Yet this text, because of its having had 
for its basis the only true and authentic 
copy of the original, must be accepted as 
the basis of all proper editing now. This 
is Mr. White’s starting-point. He accepts 
the folio of 1623 as the true and only pro- 
per basis of a text, and at the same time 
he opens his eyes freely to its defects. 
Many: of these defects were mere typo- ° 
graphical errors, and were early correct- 
ed. Rowe especially detected and rem- 
edied a large number of them. Others 
have been corrected from time to time by 
the lynx-eyed scholars. through whose 
hands the work has successively passed. 
But there are numerous. passages which 
no mere proof-reading can remedy. It 
is in the emendation of these that there 
is the greatest scope for editorial ability. 
Here the early quartos have been found 
very useful, and have supplied some ex- 
ceedingly valuable corrections. Though 
as a whole unreliable and unauthentic, 
they often happen to be correct in those 
particular passages in which the folio has 
been corrupted. Besides corrections thus 
supplied by the quartos, a general famil- 
iarity with the dramatic literature of the 
period often leads to a happy suggestion. 
A mind, ‘too, fully in sympathy with 
Shakespeare’s poetic fancy has much-to 
do with the success of mere conjectural 
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emendation. Pope, Johnson, Warbur- 
ton, and Steevens were singularly unfor- 
tunate in this respect, as some of the most 
recent editors have been indebted to this 
peculiarity for many of their happiest con- 
jectures. 

Mr. White’s method of procedure, as 
described by himself, has been the follow- 
ing: Beginning with the text of the first 
folio, as his starting-point, he proceeds as 


if no other text, earlier or later, were in~ 


existence, and makes an exact, literal re- 
print of the folio, except where an emen- 
dation is distinctly admitted, and record- 
ed as such in the notes. Every emenda- 
tion, no matter how small or insignificant, 
is not only thus registered, but is credit- 
ed to the editor by whom first introduced. 
The notes thus form substantially a his- 
tory of the text. Not all the emenda- 
tions, however, that have been suggested 
are accepted, Mr. White in this matter ex- 
ercising, of course, his own judgment and 
taste. He has made also a large number 
of emendations of his own, these being 
more numerous than one would expect 
from the conservative and reverential 
character of his mind toward the subject 
of his labors, and yet we have not thus 
* far found one which on examination we 
would forgive him for having withheld. 

Some of his conjectural emendations 
are peculiarly happy. As an instance, 
we would quote the following passage 
from King John, act third, scene third. 
The king tells the Bastard to return to 
England, in advance of the royal forces, 
and collect money for the war, by press- 
ing all who were in possession of hoard- 
ed treasure, particularly the abbeys and 
other religious houses. He must squeeze 
from these parties the “imprisoned an- 
gels’ —that is, the gold coins known by 
that name: 


“Cousin, away for England. Haste before, 
And, ere our coming, see thou shake the 
bags 
Of hoarding abbots. Imprisoned angels 
Set at liberty ; the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry now be fed upon. 
Use our commission in his utmost force.” 


The meaning here is plain enough. The 
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difficulty is with the verse. The third and 
fourth lines are mere prose. They can 
not, by any possibility, be tortured into 
verse. All the editors have seen the dif- 
ficulty. Some, despairing of emendation, 
have wisely left the passage as they found 
it. Others, following Malone, have trans- 
posed “imprisoned angels,” and inserted 
the pronoun “thou,” giving the passage 
thus: 

: ‘shake the bags 

Of hoarding abbots: angels imprisoned 

Set thou at liberty; the fat ribs of peace,” ete. 


But these alterations of the text still 
leave the rhythm of the lines quite un- 
manageable. Mr. White solves the diffi- 
culty thus: Retaining all the words of 
the original, and interpolating none, he, 
by a dexterous transposition, reirranges 
the words in a way which makes them 
seem perfectly natural, which leaves the 
sense entirely unchanged, and which 
makes the rhythm of both lines perfect: 


° “ shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; set at liberty 
Imprisoned angels ; the fat ribs of peace,” ete. 


It is hardly possible to doubt that this is 
the way in which Shakespeare wrote the 
passage. The emendation is one of those 
lucky guesses which seem so plain, when 
once pointed out, that the reader is vexed 
at his own stupidity that he never thought 
of it himself. 

In the same play, act second, scene 
first, is another instance of happy con- 
jectural emendation. The Bastard snubs 
the archduke of Austria for his pretended 
courage, comparing him to an ass wear- 
ing a lion’s skin. Blanche had just re- 
marked that the lion’s robe was thorough- 
ly becoming to Alcides, the man-who slew 
the lion. He had a right to wear it, and 
it looked well on his shoulders. The Bas- 
tard replies, with a sueer: “It lies as 
sightly”—that is, it looks as becomingly— 
‘ton him (the archduke) as Alcides’ [lion- 
skin robe] would look upon an ass!” 


“Tt lies as sightly on the back of him 
As great Alcides’ shews upon an ass !” 


This is Mr. White’s reading. The cor- 
rection is in the word, “shews.” This 
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in the original folio, was ‘‘ shooes,” an old 
mode of spelling “shoes.” The copyist 


had obviously been misled by the ear, . 


and had written the noun ‘“‘shooes” for 
the verb “shews,” both sounding alike. 
The correction was first made by Theo- 
bald, but was abandoned by subsequent 
editors, and for nearly a century the re- 
ceived text has been : 


“ As great Alcides’ shoes upon an ass !” 


As Mr. White well exclaims: ‘‘ What, in 
the name of St. Crispin, were the shoes of 
Hercules [Alcides] doing upon the back 
of anass! What possible point is there 
in the comparison?” He does not hesi- 
tate, therefore, to restore the early and 
happy conjecture of Theobald. 

Mr. White has evidently studied with 
care the subject of punctuation, and has 
made his text in this respect more accu- 
rate than any with which we are famil- 
iar. Nor is this a small matter. Careful 
and judicious punctuation is often more 
important than a commentary, and does 
more to illustrate the meaning. In some 
passages that we have noted, a slight 
change in the punctuation has had the ef- 
fect of a happy emendation, and has made 
quite clear what had been given over as 
hopelessly corrupt. In The Tempest, act 
first, scene first, is this passage, (the 
Boatswain’s orders to the sailors) ‘‘ Down 
with the top-mast: yare; lower, lower. 
Bring her to try with the main-course.” 
The last sentence, as it has been given in 
all previous editions, is unexplainable. 
Mr. White makes it all plain by a semi- 
colon: “Bring her to; try with the main- 
course.” 

These two or three examples may serve 
to give the reader some faint idea of the 
nature and value of Mr. White’s labors. 
But it is only by going through the vol- 
umes, page by page, and seeing in detail 
all those minute touches which give finish 
to a work, that one learns the full worth 
of such an edition of Shakespeare. We 
find, for instance, on looking back, that 
we had noted ina single play no less than 
twenty-seven passages, on each of which 
Mr, White had bestowed labor quite as 
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valuable as that exhibited in the few in- 
stances which we have quoted. 

Of explanatory comment, Mr, White is 
sparing. The truth is, that comment of 
this kind is rendered almost unnecessary 
by the extreme care bestowed upon the 
text. One is surprised, on sitting down 
to a play, as here presented, and reading 
it straight through, to find how almost 
every difficulty of meaning has vanished, 
and how very clear the whole sense has 
become, from beginning to end; and it is 
not until he has turned over to the notes, 
and seen the minute and careful labor by 
which the impediments to the understand- 
ing of the text have been removed, that 
he learns how much he is indebted to this 
faithful and accomplished editor for giv- 
ing him so near an approximation to a 
pure Shakespeare. Sometimes the mere 
restoration of a comma ‘to its rightful 
place, or the removal of a comma from a 
place where it does not belong, makes at 
once and forever plain what had stood for 
more than two centuries a mere jumble 
of words. 

Among the valuable Prolegomena of the 
work, we have read with much satisfac- 
tion the Biography of Shakespeare, the 
Account of the Early English Drama, and 
the Historical Sketch of the Text. The 
last is by far the most perspicuous essay 
on the subject that has fallen under our 
notice. The Biography has the prevail- 
ing characteristics of the author’s other 
writings. While he gives unmistakable 
proof of having bestowed upon the sub- 
ject the most critical and exhaustive study, 
he does not deluge his pages with anti- 
quarian rubbish, which serves only to con- 
fuse the reader, but gives us the clean re- 
sults, and gives them with such perspicu 
ousness of method and arrangement as to 
enable us to form some pretty clear idea 
of what Shakespeare was, and did. His 
most distinguishing trait, as critic, com- 
mentator, editor, and biographer, is the 
gift of common-sense, whieh has been sad- 
ly wanting in Shakespearian literature. In 
the biography, he rejects sturdily the thou- 
sand and one might-be’s which made Mr. 
Knight's huge volume such a stupendous 
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folly, and taking only those parts which 
have been clearly ascertained, works them 
up into as clear and connected a whole as 
the facts themselves will fairly admit. He 
does not attempt to make a life where none 
exists upon the record, as Knight did, 
neither is his work a mere dry skeleton 
of unexplained facts, such as that present- 
ed by some of the excessively critical cri- 
tics; but he: marshals what little we do 
know on the subject in such clear order, 
and he ekes out the direct information 
with such judicious incidental and collat- 
eral matter, as to leave upon the mind of 
the ordinary reader a pretty distinct im- 
pression of the man Shakespeare and of 
his times. Th‘s, we think, is exactly 
what he should have aimed at, and what 
before this we certainly have never had, 
There is no life of Shakespeare now to be 
had that is to ‘be compared with this of 
Mr. White’s in meeting the wants of or- 
dinary readers. 

There are, of course, disputed points 
in Shakespeare’s life, as there are dis- 
puted readings in his works, about which 
the learned will probably never be agreed. 
That so little should be positively known 
of a man who died only two centuries and 
a half ago, who died not obscurely, but 
in the plenitude of fame, in the midst of 
a host of literary friends and fellow-labor- 
ers, in the metropolis of the most free and 
enlightened kingdom in the world, and 
that man the most eminent’in all litera- 
ture, is a mystery and a marvel. Mr. 
White has endeavored to explain this ex- 
traordinary fact, and to some extent he 
has succeeded, better, certainly, than any 
who have preceded him. Still, the great 
fact stands out as one of the insoluble 
enigmas of history. 

Mr. White is very hard on poor Ann 
Hathaway ; and, indeed, a woman who, 
at the ripe age of twenty-six, marries a 
boy of eighteen, with only “once pub- 
lishing of the banns,”. indicating haste, 
and whose first-born is found on the bap- 
tismal register only five months after- 
ward, whose husband spent his time for 
nearly twenty years in voluntary absence, 
visiting home ordinarily but once or twice 
a year, and who, in a circumstantial will, 
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mentions her only as an after-thought, 
and by an interlineation, and that to be- 
queath her only his “second-best bed”— 
such a woman, under the circumstances, 
can not expect much consideration at the 
hands of the biographers, though none of 
them, perhaps, so openly flouts her as Mr. 
White does. The “ deer-stealing” he cre- 
dits, though with a novel and very ingen- 
ious explanation. He is disposed to credit 
also the gift of one thousand pounds from 
the earl of Southampton, or at least to re- 
gard the tradition as not at-all improbable. 
On the subject of Shakespeare’s learning, 
he holds a middle position. In no part 
of the biography is he more clear and sat- 
isfactory than in regard to the social po- 
sition, employment, and character of Mr. 
John Shakespeare, the father of Wil- 
liam —a point of some importance in 
elucidating the history of the son. The 
“sonnets,” or rather the bearing of these 
wonderful compositions upon the per- 
sonal history of the author, Mr. White 
gives up as an insoluble enigma. 

Our author insists on spelling the name 
of the dramatist as we have given it in 
this article, Shakespeare himself, and his 
friend Ben Jonson, who was particular 
in such matters, both giving this spell- 
ing whenever they printed it, and some- 
times separating it by a hyphen. Other 
cotemporaries also refer to the warlike 
sound of his name, Shake-speare, hasti- 
vibrans, analogous to many other Eng- 
lish proper names, Breakspeare, Win- 
speare, Shakeshaft, Shakelance, Draw- 
sworde, and so forth, to say nothing of 
the ’Eyyéoradog attributed to Mars him- 
self by old father Homer. 

Mr. White has not neglected adven- 
titious aid to give currency to his work. 
It is printed in a form so convenient as 
to size and shape, on paper of such fault- 
less tissue and tint, with type so dia- 
mond-like in their exactness, the whole 
arrangements of the page, the title-mat- 
ter, and of the various adjuncts of the 
text are so complete, that reading is a 
perfect luxury. An inferior text, so set 
forth, might well have a fair chance of 
living. It is well known that the beauti- 
ful and luxurious typography of thg El- 
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zevirs, and their good judgment as to the 
size and shape of their volumes, gave to 
their edition of the Greck Testament, 
though notoriously inaccurate, such a 
general currency that it became, and for 
a long time continued to be, the received 
text of Christendom; and even at this 
day, after a lapse of more than two cen- 
turies, and under the continued protest 
and exposure of the most eminent critics, 
it is not entirely displaced. 

In the case of Mr. White’s edition of 
Shakespeare, however, we have a text as 
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nearly faultless, probably, as the nature 
of the case admits, with every adjunct 
necessary for either the critical or the 
casual reader, and the volumes withal so 
convenient as to size and shape, and so 
exquisitely beautiful as to their mechan- 
ical execution, that the work must needs 
have a permanent and general currency. 
Such a consummation is devoutly to be 
wished, and its achievement by an Amer- 
ican scholar will be a noteworthy fact, 
of which we cisatlantics may well be 
proud. 


ONE DAY WITH SHERMAN COASTWARD. 


“Forwarp!” through a wilderness of 
resinous pines, through dense and gloomy 
swamps peopled by numerous specimens 
of the reptile family, over a hastily-built 
corduroy road, fast disappearing in the 
black mud, and thence out upon a broad 
opening, whereon is a grove of oaks and 
magnolias, within which is a planter’s 
mansion and its score of negro huts. 

“Halt! Mass the troops in column of 
battalions on the lawn. Stack arms and 
fill the canteens with water. The ar- 
tillery and trains should close well up to 
the troops, and the drivers be ordered to 
dismount. Sentinels should also be 
placed at front and rear of the mansion, 
that no soldier impelled by curiosity or 
less worthy motive, may invade the sanc- 
tity of the household.” 

We had achieved ten miles since five 
AM. There being a limit to the endur- 
ance of a soldier, we were to rest awhile, 
and gain such knowledge of routes and 
distances as could be obtained. Seventy 
thousand men were marching coastward 
and demonstrating the truth of General 
Grant's assertion that the Confederacy 
was ashell. Atlanta had fallen, and its 
fall foreshadowed the end of the rebellion. 
We had left the city with its workshops 
in ashes, two hundred miles at the rear, 
and were now about one hundred miles 
from the coast. The Rebel army we 
were to meet, and by which it was told 


we were to be annihilated, had not been 
found. God was.with us, and it began 
to be apparent that he was smiling upon 
the persistent efforts of loyal men to sus- 
tain the unity of the republic. We were 
confident and hopeful. Snuffing the sea- 
breezes afar off, we patiently toiled along 
our weary way. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, we were seeking to preserve the 
Union by dividing it. We were drawing 
a broad, black line, from the Alleghenies 
to the Atlantic. 

The mansion before us, haif-hidden in 
foliage, was a plain two-story dwelling, 
surmounted by the ample verandahs that 
distinguish all planters’ residences at the 
South. 

The soldier on a march through an ene- 
my’s country, seems to want no rest, and 
the moment a “halt” is ordered, he be- 
gins “prospecting.” Our men were soon 
exploring the outbuildings, for such store 
of bacon, poultry, and other aliment, as 
had been spared for the advent of a Union 
army. Anon the chickens were driven 
from their cover, and now began an inter- 
esting pedestrian exhibition. Each blue- 
coat selects his intended victim and away 
they go, through the hedges, across the 
garden, under hawthorn and myrtle, be- 
hind kitchen and corn-crib, out upon the 
lawn, pursuers and pursued. The feath- 
ery biped succumbs at last to the soldier’s 
superior length of leg. It is an unequal 
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race, perhaps unfair; but chickens are 
good, and the Union soldier is a machine 
that eats and deserves to be fed. 

The officers sit their horses quietly and 
enjoy the amusing scene, or, dismounting, 
engage the feminine rebels in converse on 
the broad piazza. Look about you over 
the spacious lawn. What admirable tree- 
culture! There are immense oaks, opu- 
lent in mossy ringlets, pendent from every 
limb. There are magnolias, and orange 
trees, with a wealth of foliage, and the 
pride of India in all its gorgeous array of 
scarlet. Although it is the first of De- 
cember, the shade is grateful at midday. 
The ladies were terrified on our first ap- 
pearance, but a few courteous words re- 
assure them. A matronly woman, mis- 
tress of the household, casts a pitying 
look upon a noble chanticleer, going off 
with head dangling at the heels of a happy 
corporal, who clasps the “drum-sticks” 
firmly, and has pleasant visions of supper- 
time. A dark-eyed maiden, with voice 
gentle and low, “an excellent thing in 
woman,” timidly informs us that they de- 
plore the war, and with troubled look 
asks our opinion as to its probable dura- 
tion. We venture no prophecy, but as- 
sure them it is not our purpose to pro- 
long it. “The people of the South want 
peace,” said they, and we believed it, 
since they had uniformly told us so all 
along our route. We assured them we 
were willing to give them peace; not 
such as the wolf gives to the lamb, as 
their newspapers affirmed; not such a 
peace as Russia once gave to Poland, 
which was death to the victim; but a 
peace resulting from submission to n 
tional authority and law, without surren- 
dering a single political right that belongs 
to a free State or people. They look in- 
credulous, and it is plain they have little 
faith in Yankees. 

Let us enter one of the negro cabins. 
Ethiopian infancy abounds in every cor- 
ner; it meets us at every turn, scantily 
robed, but with curious upturned eyes. 
Adult Africa is complaisant. It has no 
fear of a Yankee. It opens the meat- 
house, the corn-crib, the meal-chest, and 
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encourages him to take. It shows him 
where the sweet potatoes are buried, and 
he proceeds deliberately to unearth them, 
Thus we subsist upon the resources of 
the country. ; 

At a signal from the corps commander, 
the bugler utters a blast that is echoed 
by the surrounding forest, and the “in- 
vaders” fall in for an onward movement. 
Arms are taken from the stacks, a gen- 
eral clicking runs along the line as the 
bayonets are unfixed, and with a buoyant 
step the long column is seen moving 
down the avenue of grand old trees, to- 
ward the gloomy forest that bounds the 
horizon. Pendent from saddle-horn, or 
mnusket, or waist-belt, are chickens, tur- 
keys, geese, and other products of the 
plantation. These have been gathered 
for the evening meal that awaits us in 
the abounding forest many miles away. 
A large turnip-patch has been despoiled 
of its crop, and officers and men, mounted 
or on foot are seen munching the succulent 
tubers as they march along. 

A few miles onward, and we strike a 
railroad — one of the arteries through 
which the pale blood of the Confederacy 
still flows. Destruction now becomes 
the genius of the hour. The superstruc- 
ture comes up from its systematic out- 
spread, and gathers itself in heaps, with 
the iron on top. Fire begins its ap- 
pointed work in suppressing rebellion. 
The flames creep up through the inter- 
stices of ties, and wrap themselves around 
the less inflammable material of rails, As 
the fire grows strong, the iron grows 
weak, and relaxing its tenacity, assumes 
very irregular shapes. By the*same de- 
structive agency bridges disappear, and 
piles of cotton turn to ashes, 


“ Yet other Spains in victim smoke shall rise, 
And other Moscows suffocate the skies.” 


We are somewhat annoyed in our de- 
monstration against the railroad, by a 
few shots from the valiant cavalry of 
General Wheeler. Two or three ten- 
pounders are quickly unlimbered, and 
after a brief manipulation away go the 
screeching, angry shells, plump in the 
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midst of the audacious horsemen. Tails 
of horses and backs of men, are seen re- 
ceding in the distance. 

Our column resumes its march, Sher- 
man and Slocum at its head. Heavy 
black clouds are moving slowly up from 
the western horizon. There is a storm 
in to-day’s calendar. - But what cares a 
soldier for rain? Providence had favored 
us with pleasant weather during our two 
weeks from Atlanta, but now we were to 
have a thunder-storm. The elements 
marshaled their forces quickly. Night 


approached, 


“ The lightnings flashed in horrid glare, 
The thunder growled in rage, the air 
Tn silent sorrow stood.” 


We were wallowing through the mud of 
a dense and heavily-timbered swamp. 
The atmosphere was stifling. Gigantic 
pines interspersed with cypress towered 
far above our heads. Every thing around 
indicated the reign of primeval nature. 
No ax of woodman, or destructive saw-mill, 
had dared to invade this locality with 
mercenary purpose. The rain descended 
in torrents and our jaded animals were 
well-nigh exhausted. Staff-officers had 
been sent forward to seek camping ground, 
and returned with the assurance of an 
opening near at hand. Welcome camp, 
supper, and rest. The storm having 
partially subsided, by the light of = 
moon a few tents are pitched. 

I counsel Andy to unsaddle my — 
and make him fast to a small tree near 
the tent. Andy is a young African of 
unmixed royal blood, eighteen years of 
age on the fourth of March last. On that 
day President Lincoln was inaugurated 
for his second term. For this reason 
Andy is proud of his chronology and its 
associations. His former master and 
owner, a Mississippi captain, was killed 
at Mission Ridge. Two days thereafter, 
at Ringgold, he entered the Union lines, 
and since that date has served the Union 
cause bpserving the writer: considera- 
tion ten dollars per month and found. So 
far as I know, (quoting Charles Lamb) 
“his hands have never deviated into 
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others’ property.” He wears a paper 
collar, and can read. I confess that I 
have aided him somewhat in the latter 
acomplishment, which in the locality 
where he was born is considered the 
exclusive prerogative of the Caucasian. 

While Andy is spreading our blankets 
on the damp ground within the tent, a 
savory odor greets us from the piny fire 
contiguous. Around and over this fire, 
the skill and resources of our cooks are 
bent toward the preparation of supper. 
Presently our table, a rubber blanket, is 
outspread on the turf, and voracious 
shoulder-straps take position around it, in 
attitude oriental. A soldier’s food should 
be plain. The Spartan diet was simple 
and extremely coarse. A citizen of Sy- 
baris having been entertained by them, 
declared he no longer wondered the Spar- 
tans despised dangers more than other 
men, since they were allowed no pleas- 
ures for which life is desirable. 

We ignore the ancient Grecian custom 
of placing statues of the gods upon our 
table, and with little ceremony proceed 
to eat. Sipping the fragrant coffee from 
chalice of tin, we wax warm and loqua- 
cious. Each officer relates his experience 
for the day and comment -is general. 
Superior officers usually sit in dignified 
silence and listen to the twaddle of in- 
feriors. Double-breasted eminence should 
maintain circumspection. Single-breast- 
ed subordination may laugh and kick up 
its heels, after its spurs are off, and gloves 
and sabre are laid aside. 

By the light of the camp-fires our 
horses must be carefully groomed before 
we retire to rest. The mules having re- 
versed their relative positions to the white- 
topped vehicles that follow them by day, 
are now faced about, and munch corn 
from portable mangers suspended fore 
and aft the wagons. Gratitude is not 
a characteristic of the long-eared quad- 
ruped. No thankful outlook greets the 
profane driver, as he pours the golden 
grain before the illegitimate brute. The 
mule isa compound of obstinacy, stoicism, 
and treachery. He cultivates no friend- 
ships, and has no affection for any living 
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thing. His mental life is exclusively an 
inner life, and externals have for him lit- 
tle of interest. 

All duty performed, we light our pipes. 
Happy is the soldier who knoweth: the 
solace of a pipe at the close of a long day’s 
march. Cigars would be out of place 
here; they belong to the more refined 
walks of life, to the club, or hotel, or the 
society of home with newspapers and slip- 
pers as an acompaniment. 

A group of officers surround our fire, 
prominent among whom is General Sher- 
man. He sits in thoughtful mood with 
hat couched forward to ‘protect his face 
and eyes from the heat and villainous 
smoke of pine fuel. Breaking silence 
abruptly, he remarks: “We shall reach 
Savannah in about ten days; it will take 
ten more to reduce the city, and we shall 
enter it in triumph about the first of 
January.” -“It rains almost constantly 
here in January,” he continued, “and 
during that month I shall let the boys 
rest.” “They must have new shoes 
and a chance to write to their friends at 
home.” “In February,” he adds, “I 
will march them out for another little 
trip; just to take the kinks out of their 
legs, and give them a chance to hunt up a 
few more chickens.” ‘We shall see if 
we can march through South-Carolina.” 
These words were prophetic, though care- 
lessly uttered with the air and manner of 
one thinking aloud. 

Fifteen thousand men are in bivouac 
around us, and are cooking their suppers. 
Fires innumerable dot the. clearing of 
two‘hundred acres or more, while dense 
masses of smoke, redolent of turpentine, 
fried pork, and other incense, ascend 
heavenward, blotting out the stars and 
covering the warlike host as with the 
mantle of God’s. mercy and protecting 
care. The hours pass. “Tattoo” and 
“taps” have sounded, and - silence 
steals over the camp. The weary war- 
riors are soon fast bound in forgetful- 
ness. 

Suddenly there is a report of musketry, 
and a few scattering shots ring out sharp- 
ly on the evening air. The reports come 
from the vicinity of our picket-line, in 
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the forest at our right. Each individual 
shot rivals the sound of a cannon by day, 
so susceptible is the clear night air sur- 
rounding us.. Audacious rebels have 
doubtless ventured too near the watchful 
guardians of our safety. 

“Send for the officer of the day,” says 
the general, “and dispatch a staff-officer 
to the locality of the disturbance.” 

The firing increases, and now comes a 
volley. The whole corps is soon under 
arms, coolly awaiting further develop- 
ments. They wait in vain—there is no 
more firing, and the circles of agitated 
air “vibrate again to calmnéss.” 

It appears that a small force of ‘rebel 
cavalry having ventured so near our lines 
as to draw the fire of our pickets, dis- 
charged their carbines in return and in- 
continently fled. 

Turn we again to our couches on the 

soft, yielding earth. Sleep does not come 
readily. Thoughts of home interpose, 
homes a thousand miles northward; and 
silent prayers are offered for the loved 
ones who are in suspense as to the safe- 
ty of those that disappeared with Sher- 
man from Atlanta, three weeks ago. 
Prayer soothes the troubled mind and 
prepares the believer for refreshing sleep. 
The Dryads hover noiselessly about, and 
gently fan us to forgetfulness, while the 
plaintive winds chant a nightlong lullaby 
around the slumbering host. 
* “The sleep of the body is the gift of 
God.” _ Thus said Homer of old, when he 
described it as descending from the clouds 
and resting on the tents of the warriors 
around old Troy. But the Divine benefac- 
tion comes tardily to me, for beside me 
slumbers a comrade snoring lustily. Ifa 
snore is the expression of gratitude for 
sleep, my companion must indeed be very 
grateful. 

Morning comes, radiant, rosy, and roy- 
ally beautiful. The sun has not risen, 
but the eastern sky is ‘decked in orient 
pearl and gold,” and his coming is fore- 
shadowed. Much beautiful labor of love 
is done by earth and sky, preparing for 
the advent of the fountain of light. The 
birds are joyously singing their songs of 
praise, and shall we not join them in their 
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matinal devotions, and thus be strength- 
ened for the labors of the day ? 

Once more in the saddle; refreshed, 
invigorated, hopeful. In the early morn- 
ing hours vigorous influences abound. 
Men and animals are sprightly, cheerful, 
and willing. Eastward we take our way, 
to meet the sun in his coming, and plant 
the flag of our Union where the fires of 
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treason stil! burn persistently. Heaven 
will certainly bless the efforts of loyal 
men to sustain the majesty of the repub- 
lic, and bring to naught the foul purpose 
of those who would divide our common 
heritage, that one half of it may be sub- 
ject to a government whose corner-stone 
is perpetual bondage for a large portion 
of the human race. 


a OO 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAOY. 


Tue most illiberal people in the world 
are, as a rule; to be found among those 
who make their boast of being liberal. 
Bigotry is quite as much the vice of phi- 
losophy which disdains it, as it is of an 
ecclesiasticism that enjoins it. Under no 
earthly conditions is the human mind 
free from a bias of error, and it is there- 
fore never in the enjoyment of a full lib- 
erty of thought. Its dicta are conse- 
quently emphasized, either by a passion- 
ate individuality, or temporary interests, 
or by the percussive impressions received 
amid the changeful tumults of controver- 
sy. Prejudice is a shackle hard to be 
broken, and slow to fall. 


Dediscit animus sero quod didicit diu. 


Hence the empirical and fragmentary con- 
ceits of presumptuous speculation are 
often urged upon popular credulity with 
a zeal that is due only to important and 
demonstrated truths. Thus, for reasons 
which the student of affairs understands 
right well, the world has been long taught 
to believe that Democracy and Christian- 
ity are not only in opposition, but are 
essentially irreconcilable. As many of 
the prime teachers of infidelity, in Eu- 
rope and in this country, have been also 
promulgators of democratic ideas and prin- 
ciples, an inference was easily drawn, to 
the effect, that Christianity and privilege— 
infidelity and democracy—were insepara- 
bly joined together. 

This most mischievous error has been 
exposed in many ways, and by writers in 


well-nigh every department of literature. 
Still, it yet exists and is protected in its 
existence by sophistries at once specious 
and ensnaring. In this article we intend 
to restate the truth, that Democracy in its 
just, pure and beneficent sense, is the 
offspring of Christianity. 

The Teacher of Galilee was the first 
who ever gave the world assurance of the 
possibility and even certainty of a condi- 
tion wherein all should recognize. the 
rights of each, and each should strive for 
the common welfare of all. In its radi- 
cal and proper sense, this is the Christ- 
ian meaning of democracy. . The rights 
of the individual conjoined with the rights 
of society and the welfare of society iden- 
tified with the welfare of the individual, 
formulates the doctrine and defines the 
Ideal of the Founder of our holy religion. 
Until Christ, such doctrine had been un- 
heard, because it was unknown. And 
being utterly unknown, of course no at- 
tempt had been anywhere made to put it 
in practice. There was, indeed, a class of 
philosophers who taught that both law 
and religion rested upon nature — that 
they sprung from it by necessity, and be- 
ing necessary, were of universal obliga- 
tion. On the other hand, the atheistic 
philosophy insisted that law and religion, 
rights and duties were determined by the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and .of 
course there was no natural, or original, 
or divine sanction for right as such, and 
that duty was a conventional term de- 
pendent for its meaning upon times, place, 
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and circumstance. Helvetius, Hobbes, 
and their followers, have familiarized this 
atheistic theory to the mind of the modern 
world, and we grieve to think it now per- 
vades the popular thought in the guise of 
a doctrine of expediency which practically 
abolishes the distinction between the (jus) 
right and the (nefas) wrong. But, what- 
ever its character, the ancient philosophy 
has not one word of sweet enchantment 
for the ear of the people as such. With 
subtle art it parceled out the entire do- 
main of knowledge (scientia) among the 
material, the skeptical, the ideal, and the 
mystical schools it had created, and with 
a despairing doubt or a sublime indiffer- 
ence it placed them all upon an equal em- 
inence. That eminence, like the top of 
Olympus, was for the gods, and not for 
the dull, swinish multitude. 

Experiments in government had gone 
beyond the speculations of the wise. Ac- 
cordingly, there were so-called democratic 
states of antiquity. But they were such 
in name more than in fact. Neither in 
Greece nor in Rome did the democracy 
attain to equal privileges with the aristo- 
cracy. The distinction between them ex- 
isted plain enough to either party to be 
the fruitful cause of many bloody and fa- 
tal civil wars. Schemes of government 
in vogue with the ancients regarded the 
division between ruler and subject as 
fixed by an unalterable decree. And 
even when they took a popular form, the 
features of superiority and of servility 
were rigidly preserved. In his treatise 
on Duties, Cicero quotes the Greek’ pro- 
verb: “For if justice ought ever to be 
violated, it is to be violated for the sake 
of ruling; otherwise cherish the love of 
country.” .The Roman moralist con- 
demned the sentiment, but it was incor- 
porated in the political habits of the times. 
Power was sought and used universally 
for the benefit of the powerful and in dis- 
regard of the many. 

The Jewish Scriptures were full of de- 
mocratic ideas and prophecies. But these 
lay there as seeds in a capsule, waiting 
for conditions of germination. The theo- 
cracy was a conservatory of principles not 
to be given: to the world until “the full- 
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ness of time.” AJl the roots of the Christ 
ian system were guarded and defended by 
the Judean hierarchy; but not until the 
Root of David shot up from the dry ground 
of ceremonial inclosure and took stature 
and put forth branches, did all these semi- 
dormant roots begin to send up the sap of 
an all-permeating life. We repeat, then, 
and with emphasis, that Jesus Christ first 
taught that grand and comprehensive sys- 
tem of doctrinal and ethical truth which 
in its development and applications has 
produced and preserved both the theory 
and the practice of what we call Democra- 
cy. This system he unfolded both in 
words and in deeds. 

1. He proclaimed that God had a prop- 
erty in every man, however lowly. This 
property neither sin nor ignorance nor de- 
gradation could alienate. God gave his 
only-begotten Son that whosoever believ- 
eth in Him may be saved. Here is but a 
solitary limitation, and that is made a con- 
dition of advantage toall. This broad de- 
claration ignores all earthly distinctions 
whatever, and represents the Father’s love 
as yearning toward his every erring child. 

2. Jesus sought out the people, rather 
than their rulers. This was his grand 
offense in the estimation of scribes and 
priests, but makes him both the wonder 
and the glory of history. He came, a 
king, in humility, to raise the humble, and 
therefore the common people heard him 
gladly. Now the people, often as they are 
misled and deluded, nevertheless, as by an 
ineradicable instinct, find and crown their 
own heroes. Their wants quicken their 
discernments. Their sorrows inspire con- 
fidence in those who show them genuine 
sympathy. And therefore whoever comes 
to them, not for the sake of ostentation or 
avarice or ambition, but to render them 
service, they accept with a spontaneity 
which proves that the language of life is 
more eloquent when spoken by the heart 
than by the lips. What happened then 
has been repeated since through all the 
centuries even to this day, so that wher- 
ever the gospel is preached in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, the common people, 
the masses, hear it gladly. ‘To them it 
is power to quicken their aspirations for 
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good, both for this world and the world 
to come. 

8. Jesus not only emphasized personal 
rights, but he placed the individual first, 
in the order of his care. This is the ex- 
clusive honor of Christianity, that it be- 
gins its work in the most radical way, 
reaching down to the separate units of 
societies and of nations. It proposes no 
reforms by wholesale, and depends upon 
no mechanical contrivances of legislation 
for its success. It speaks to the indivi- 
dual conscience, heart, and life. Each 
man is held responsible for himself be- 
fore tribunals of human and divine equity. 
Thus treating his hearers, the Christ was 
in open opposition to all the regnant the- 
ories of government then in the world. 
Everywhere it was held that the subject 
belonged to the state, and that the state 
was responsible for the physical, social, 
and religious condition of the subject. 
“The state! I am the state,” said the 
Grand Monarch of France —a_ notion 
which despotic rulers have ever held as 
being divine in origin and immemorial in 
usage. 

“Rights slumber, but never die,” was 
amaxim of the Roman law. It may with 
equal truthfulness be affirmed that in- 
stincts may be repressed, but never eradi- 
cated. And among the instincts which 
glow with varying fervor in the human 
soul is the instinct which compels every 
man to feel that he has a primordial right 
to himself, to his faculties, his opportuni- 
ties, and the happiness rightfully within 
his reach. This instinct found no disap- 
pointment from the words or the works 
of Christ. He begun to lay the founda- 
tions of his imperishable kingdom on the 
affections of the single mind. No mat- 
ter whether the harlot or the publican, 
the fisherman or the priest came into his 
presence, all were made to understand 
that the kingdom of God must begin 
within them. 

Thus the lever of eternal love was 
placed beneath the lowly and the op- 
pressed, and by it they were lifted up 
into a condition of elemental worthiness 
which made them all kings and priests 
unto God. Here, then, was a practical 
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democracy, which, seizing upon the units, 
fitted them for self-control and regulated 
power. 

4, Jesus taught the perfectibility of 
man. ‘Be ye perfect, even as your Fa- 
ther in heaven is perfect.” Perfection is 
either absolute or relative. It is absc- 
lute in God; relative in the creature 
It is also either of kind or of degree. Maa 
may have the same kind of perfection as 
an angel, though not in equal degree. It 
is germinal or ripened. A child may be 
complete as such, though he has not at- 
tained his maturity in manhood. 

Now the appeal of the Great Teacher, 
to aim at the highest possible or attain- 
able perfection of their nature, was in it- 
self an assurance to his disciples that 
every individual is capable of an unde- 
fined progression. Such a doctrine ex- 
tinguishes castes, overthrows the notion 
that some are born to be slaves and oth- 
ers to be masters; in short, it started a 
scheme of education which has been slow- 
ly working forward, all the while elevat- 
ing the many, and bestowing its titles of 
nobility upon diligent virtue instead of 
accidental rank. In this country there 
is no check to the application of this doc- 
trine, and consequently here are seen 
higher measures of popular knowledge, 
activity, and virtue than have as yet been 
attained under compressive and distrust- 
ful monarchical institutions. The idea is 
of Christian origin, and lives only in the 
sphere of Christian thought. 

5. The Author of Christianity was the 
despoiler of priestly hierarchies. He was 
himself the all-sufficient and final. Priest. 
Before him the vestments of Aaron were 
folded up forever. By his own act he 
evermore abolished all expiatory sacri- 
fices, requiring-only those of humility and 
faith. Against all exclusiveness of sect, 
all pretension of rituals, all pomp of ec- — 
clesiasticism, and all superstitious rever- 
ence for places, he uttered his dofinite 
and authoritative protest, when to the 
woman at the well of Sychar he said: 
“The hour cometh and now is, when the 
true worshipers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth; for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him.” As the 
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spiritual and vital forces of the gospel 
penetrate the general mind, and liberate 
it from its time-long thralldom to artifi- 
cial constraint, this grand doctrine, first 
proclaimed to a despised Samaritan and 
she a sinner, will install the church in 
every heart, make a sanctuary of every 
home, and erect religion into a law for 
the mart as well as for the Sabbath 
house of praise. 

Thus far we have confined our atten- 
tion to the regard which Christ showed 
for man as man. But as leaven works 
in particles, and thus fills the lump, so 
the elemental ideas of Christianity dif- 
fuse themselves in society. Moreover, 
all ideas have an organic power. They 
concrete themselves in formal institu- 
tions. So the early church, beyond all 
contradiction, began its innovating ca- 
reer by adopting for its government a 
purely democratic form. All its mem- 
bers were brethren, all enjoyed equal 
privileges, and all were charged with the 
welfare not only of the whole body, but 
of each one of its component parts. The 
experiment, if such it may be called, 
was successful to the verge of the miracu- 
lous. The little community in Jerusalem, 
a democratic autonomy unlike any thing 
else in governmental form which the 
world had yet seen, set out upon an ex- 
pedition to disciple all nations. It car- 
ried the principles which have been above 
enumerated, and proclaimed them openly. 
Never before had such a revolution been 
put in motion. .It aimed to turn the 
world upside down. It declared war 
against, systems the most venerable; 
against customs hoary with age; against 
opinions the most sacred; and against 
practices well-nigh universal. The in- 
fant church seemed more terrible to poli- 
ticians and priests than an army of giants. 
Empires the most august beheld at first 
with contempt and next with consterna- 
tion the progress of this revolutionary 
pest. Rulers took counsel together. The 
heathen raged. The people imagined van- 
ities. 

We have not space, and do not pro- 
pose to follow the history of the conflicts 
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of the church. But space must be taken 
to say that notwithstanding the many 
corruptions which in the progress of time 
overflowed the church, still it carried 
down through floods of fire and of blood 
doctrines of. equality, doctrines of indi- 
vidual rights, and doctrines of human re- 
sponsibility, which finally burst into the 
conflagration of the Reformation. 

The story of the Palatinates, of the 
Huguenots, of the Hollanders, of the Pu- 
ritans in England, and of the Presbyte- 
rians under John Knox, proclaims to all 
the world who have been, since Luther 
and Calvin and Bucer, and Farel and 
Huss, and Tyndale, among the very fore- 
most champions of civil and religious lib- 
erty. In so far as the church has been 
loyal to its Divine Head, it has communed 
with the people and taught them that all 
true freedom consists in proper self-re- 
straint, and that that civil condition is the 
best wherein every man regards as sacred 
the rights of every other. 

Our country having just emerged from 
a war waged by privilege against demo- 
cratic ideas as divine as Christ and im- 
perishable as the Spirit who has main- 
tained them through the centuries, des- 
pite all antagonisms, may well reéxamine 
the foundations on which its political 
greatness reposes. Giving honor as we 
ought to the illustrious men who framed 
our government, and to the equally il- 
lustrious patriots who have preserved it 
by their wisdom in the Cabinet and their 
bravery on the field, still it remains to 
give honor more to the people, who taxed 
themselves without stint and hurried to 
the strife by millions, that they might 
defend and conserve principles for the 
teaching of which Jesus Christ was driven 
to the cross by those who hated the peo- 
ple. 

The religion of Christ the Crucified 
henceforth must be regarded as essential 
to the salvation of the republic. Where 
it prevails, privilege dies, and the many 
live. Where it blesses with its truths, 
its spirit, and its promises, the people 
walk in “the glorious liberty of the child- 
ren of God.” 
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“ Hasten the day, just Heaven ! 
Accomplish thy design ; 
And let the blessings thou. hast freely 
given 
Freely on all men shine: 
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Till equal rights be equally enjoyed, 

And human power for human good em- 
ployed ; 

Till law, and not the sovereign, rule sustain, 

And peace and virtue undisputed reign.” 


THE NATIONAL CEMETERY AT GETTYSBURGH. 


My good friend the Latin professor 
met us in the dépét with a warm wel- 
come to Gettysburgh. We were already 
booked for the ‘‘ Eagle,” and “Sam” was 
tugging at the baggage in competition 
with two rapacious urchins from the 
“Franklin,” which disputes the enter- 
tainment of pilgrims to this field of ‘pa- 
triotism ; but there was no resisting the 
professor’s winning hospitality. And so 
we were quietly housed with a gentle- 
man who could tell us the story of Get- 
tysburgh from his own knowledge; while, 
as it proved, General Hancock and his 
staff had monopolized the hotel, where a 
fife and drum, resounding the welcome of 
the villagers, attracted crowds of boys 
about the miniature pageant of war. We 
had come, not to gaze at the surviving he- 
roes of the three days of July, but to 
look upon the home of the dead, whom 
the nation has here garnered with grate- 
ful reverence. 

“The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here; but it can 
never forget what they did here.” That 
terse, modest, manly saying of President 
Lincoln, as he stood amid these dead ‘to 
be dedicated to their unfinished work,” 
is incorporated with the history of their 
deeds ; and his speech of thirty lines, upon 
this memorable spot, will stand beside 
the polished address of Mr. Everett, like 
a fragment of Demosthenes besidé a com- 
plete oration of Pericles—together consti- 
tuting the monument of American litera- 
ture to the heroes of American national- 
ity. It was a grateful and tender associ- 
ation with the memories of. the “ second 
father” of the republic and of its “first 
citizen,” to have at hand those character- 
istic addresses upon the spot where they 
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were spoken. But an eloquence weight- 
ier than theirs now speaks from this sep- 
ulchre of heroes ; the eloquence of silence— 
silence over all these fair and peaceful 
fields, where for three days the storm of 
battle broke with unabated fury; silence 
in these groves and forests, all scarred by 
the missiles of war ; ‘silence upon the dis- 
tant mountains that once rang with the 
shouts of the invading host, and echoed 
the hurried tramp of their retreat ; silence 
upon the neighboring cemetery-hill whose 
crown was the very focus of the fight; si- 
lence in these three thousand five. hundred 
and sixty graves, where the men of eight- 
een loyal States lie side by side around the 
monument which shall tell to after-times 
“what they did here,” 

This National Cemetery must become 
more and more a place of pilgrimage as 
the years roll by, and the traces of the war 
in the Southern States become less and 
less legible. Indeed, from the nature of 
the casé, hardly any battle-ground of the 
rebellion can be so well preserved as this 
of Gettysburgh. Other great battles were 
fought within the revolted States—where 
no interest would be felt in commemorat- 
ing a triumph of the Union; or in regions 
depopulated by the war; or by armies 
upon the march, that could not stay to 
build their own monuments; or where 
the sympathies of the people would dis- 
pose them to obliterate rather than to pre- 
serve the traces of a national victory. 
But this battle, fought upon Northern soil, 
insight of a loyal town whose name it has 
rendered historical, whose schools and 
churches will be remembered all over 
the land by soldiers who knew them as 
barracks or hospitals, and whose “ ceme- 
tery-hill” is identified with. the desperate 
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struggle as the strategic key to our suc- 
cess—is likely to be kept in remembrance 
not only by the living generation, but 
while history shall last. In a military 
point of view, from the magnitude of the 
interests at stake, the duration of the con- 
flict, and its varying fortunes from day to 
day, the numbers engaged upon each side, 
the qualities of their respective command- 
ers, the desperate valor of the charges, the 
fearful carnage, as represented by thirty 
thousand killed and wounded—the battle 
of Gettysburgh takes rank among the great 
battles of the world. 

But it is chiefly as the turning-point 
of the war that this battle-field will be 
conspicuous in American history. Water- 
loo was hardly more decisive of the strug- 
gle which had so long shaken Europe 
than was Gettysburgh of that which then 
shook our American continent. Assum- 
ing that the Union army had been broken 
and demoralized by the disaster at Chan- 
cellorsville, Lee resolved upon a_ bold 
stroke for the seizure of Baltimore and 
Washington. At the news of his appear- 
ance in Pennsylvania, the whole North 
palpitated with anxiety—its apprehension 
being heightened first by ignorance of 
General Hooker’s movements, (which af- 
terward proved to have been so prompt 
and so wary) and then by the sudden 
transfer of the army of the Potomac to an 

‘ untried commander in face of the enemy. 
The repulse of the first corps, and the death 
of the gallant Reynolds, on the first en- 
counter at Gettysburgh, aggravated their 
alarm, and for two days the fate of the 
nation seemed trembling in the balance. 
But. when Lee was put fairly hors de 
combat, and compelled to make a hasty 
and disorderly retreat across the Poto- 
mac, the spell was broken; the prestige 
of the chief rebel general was gone; the 
tide of war was rolled back from North- 
ern territory never to return; and from 
that day Lee’s army was more and more 
shut up to the defensive, until its broken 
and empty shell was finally crushed be- 
tween Grant and Sherman. Thus the 
field of Gettysburgh, of all our battle- 
fields the most favorably situated for 
preservation, is perhaps the most signifi- 
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cant of all as a memorial of the triumph 
of the nation over rebellion, and of the 
cost at which the victory was achieved. 

By the wise forethought and patriotic 
zeal of citizens of the town, all the salient 
points of the battle-ground have been pur- 
chased and secured in perpetuity for the 
public benefit. And pains have been taken 
by both scholarly and practical men, while 
every incident of the battle is fresh in the 
recollection of witnesses, to verify each 
fact worthy of being remembered, and to 
identify every spot of historical interest. 
In some parts of the field the intrench- 
ments will be kept as the armies left 
them; trees bearing the marks of shell 
and bullets will be carefully preserved; 
and memorial stones will indicate where 
prominent officers fell, or where deeds of 
special prowess were performed. The 
whole country has an interest in this 
careful identification of the field ; and our 
citizens generally should share with the 
Gettysburgh Association the cost of pre- 
serying the battle-ground, and of complet- 
ing the National Cemetery. Of course, 
the greater part of the field will remain 
the property of private individuals, and 
from this all traces of the fight will be 
obliterated by time and by the hand of 
industry. There are meadows and or- 
chards which contain severally three, 
four, and five hundred of the rebel dead, 
with hardly a sign of their burial-place. 
But from a commanding point such as 
Round Top, one can gain a view of the 
entire field, and with the aid of a good 
map and guide, can reproduce all the ma- 
neuvers of the battle. 

If we take our stand on Cemetery Hill— 
the point which the sagacity of General 
Howard seized and fortified on the first 
day, and which he held till the close of 
the third—we have the key to the posi- 
tion of the Union forces, and can readily 
comprehend the course of the successive 
battles. This hill lies south of the town, 
about half a mile from its centre, and is 
the termination of a ridge which runs 
southward between the road to Taney- 
town and the road to Emmetsburgh. A 
shorter ridge, also, shoots off in broken 
spurs, in a south-easterly direction be- 
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yond the road to Baltimore. Toward 
the west the horizon is bounded by the 
long range of the ‘ South-Mountain,” 
beyond which lie Chambersburgh and 
Hagerstown. In the same direction, a 
little more than a mile distant, is the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, just 
back of which began the battle of the 
first of July, which terminated so disas- 
trously to General Reynolds and his gal- 
lant corps. As our troops fell back, the 
rebels pressed on until they gained pos- 
session of the town, which lies midway 
between the seminary and the cemetery. 
But meanwhile Howard was securely in- 
trenched upon Cemetery Hill, and by the 
morning of the second, the Union forces 
had occupied the whole south-westerly 
ridge to Round Top, a distance of nearly 
three miles, and upon the south-east, 
Culp’s Hill and Wolf Hill, a distance of 
a mile and a half; including within their 
lines the roads to Baltimore and Taney- 
town, and having a clear sweep over the 
intervening country. Thus our entire 
force was compactly arranged, within 
easy supporting distance, upon this wedge- 
shaped ridge, which at many points is a 
natural fortification, and which commands 
the country upon all sides. In attempt- 
ing. to encompass our position, with a 
view to find some vulnerable point, Lee 
was obliged to extend his lines, somewhat 
in the form of a horse-shoe, over more than 
seven miles. The town lay a little aside 
from either army, and thus escaped the 
heaviest fire. 

Right here, upon the edge of this hill, 
adjoining the village cemetery where Gen- 
eral Howard had his quarters, is the plot 
now sacred as the Soldiers’ National Ceme- 
tery, It is inclosed with a neat, substan- 
tial railing, the gateway being inscribed 
with the names of the States represented 
within the ground, and surmounted by the 
American eagle in bronze. The crown of 
the hill is the site of the projected monu- 
ment; and around this, in semi-circular 
slopes, lie the honored dead, each man 
separately coffined, and the men of each 
State together, in distinct sections. The 
divisions between the States are marked 
by alleys leading from the monument to 
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the outer circle; the coffined rows are di- 
vided by continuous granite blocks about 
six inches in height, upon which the name 
and regiment of each soldier, so far as as- , 
certained, is inscribed, as for his proper 
headstone. But many a grave bears the 
simple, touching mark: ‘‘ Unknown.” 

None but loyal soldiers of the Union lie 
here; and would that all such who fell 
upon this high field of the nation’s honor 
might have been gathered into this most 
honorable sepulchre! About a thousand, 
however, had been removed by friends to 
distant burial-places before the plan of a 
National Cemetery was suggested. But 
none who should look upon this peace- 
ful and well-ordered cemetery would now 
desire to remove a soldier-friend from its 
hallowed associations. Eight hundred 
brave men of New-York, six hundred sons 
of Pennsylvania, here lie side by side with 
brothers in arms from Illinois, Virginia, 
Delaware, Rhode Island, New-Hampshire, 
Vermont, New-Jersey, Wisconsin, Con- 
necticut, Minnesota, Maryland, Maine, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana, 
This intermingling of States in the ashes 
of their dead, without regard to sectional 
divisions, is itself a symbol and a pro- 
phecy of the reality and the perpetuity of 
that Union which was here redeemed and 
sealed by so. much precious blood. No 
fratricidal hand can hereafter efface from 
our history the memory of Gettysburgh. 
It was ordered in Providence that the na- 
tion in its every part and interest should 
be represented upon this field; and the 
gathering of the dead into one burial- 
place, around one common memorial of 
their valor, will serve for a perpetual ar- 
gument for that national unity which 
these died to preserve. 

It is much to be desired that the enter- 
prise which the Gettysburgh Association 
has shown in respect to the battle-ground 
might be applied also to the railway com- 
munication between Gettysburgh and the 
great thoroughfares of travel eastward and 
westward. The route by Harrisburgh, 
Hanover Junction, and Hanover is irre- 
gular and uncertain in,,its connections, 
and tedious because of frequent delays. 
The more direct route from New-York or 
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Philadelphia by Columbia and York is 
just now broken and retarded at the Sus- 
quehanna, for lack of the Columbia bridge, 
which was destroyed in order to check 
he advance of the. rebels. When this 
shall be restored, and the line completed 
from York to Gettysburgh, it will be an 
easy day’s ride from New-York to the 
battle-ground, by the New-Jersey Cen- 
tral and. the Reading, Columbia, and 
York railroads.. Such improved facili- 
ties for reaching the ground would make 
Gettysburgh the scene of an almost con- 
tinuous pilgrimage—the hallowed shrine 
of the nation’s gratitude and patriotic 
devotion. 

The monument designed for the Na- 
tional Cemetery, and now in process of 
erection, is a pedestal sixty feet: high, 
crowned with a colossal statue of Lib- 
erty. At the base of the pedestal are 


PHILIP VAN 


As we glance back along the vista of 
history, we see in every age and every 
land a few prominent individuals, stand- 
ing out in strong relief against the dark 
background of oblivion. 

Of such is Philip Van Artevelde, the 
noble but ill-fated deliverer of Ghent. 

It was near the close of the fourteenth 
century. Europe was in a state of fer- 
ment. ‘The masses, ground to the dust 
beneath the oppressions of the nobles, 
had begun to grow restive under their 
burdens, as was evidenced by sundry 
surgings and heavings of the populace in 
different countries. France had had her 
Jacquerie, England her Wat Tyler insur- 
rection, Rome herself had breathed for a 
brief space the breath of liberty, under 
the rule of her glorious Rienzi; already 
were heard the “inarticulate murmurs’ — 


* Henry Taylor’s Poems. 
man and Hall, London. ‘1864. 
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four buttresses, surmounted with alle- 
gorical statues representing War, under 
the figure of a soldier in repose; History, 
whose muse receives the story at his 
lips; and Peace and Plenty, who crown 
the issue with their smiles. May the 
monument. be ever symbolical of the fin- 
ished work for which -the honored dead 
around it “gave the last full measure of 
devotion ;” may War, ceasing from its car- 
nage, pass into the history of unreturn- 
ing ages; while Peace and Plenty smile 
over a united, free, and holy people! 
But for this .consummation, the living 
must “resolve that the dead shall not 
have died in vain—that the nation shall, 
under God, have a new birth of freedom, 
and that the government of the people, 
by the people, and-for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 


ARTEVELDE.* 


to use a Carlylean phrase—the low, dis- 


tant m@utterings of that terrible storm that, 
four centuries after, burst upon the world 
in the Reign of Terror. 

It was in such times, and under such 
influences, that in Ghent, the great and 
prosperous city of Flanders, arose the or- 
ganization known as the White Hoods, 
of whom Philip Van Artevelde was the 
chosen captain. 

Ghent, at the confluence of the Lys 
with the sluggish Scheldt, was a place of 
great commercial importance, when as yet 
the Anglo-Saxon race had scarcely emerged 
from barbarism. In 979, the Danes under 
Hastings being driven from England, made 
a descent upon it, and carried thence im- 
mense booty. With succeeding genera- 
tions, its wealth and importance increased, 
urttil its merchants rivaled princes them- 
selves in the sumptuousness of their ap- 
parel and the magnificence of their abodes. 
Many noble structures, beautiful and cost- 
ly specimens of Gothic architecture, still 
remain to attest their skill and liberality. 
Among these is still pointed out a portion 
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of the ancient castle, founded in 868, in 
which the family of Edward ITI. of Eng- 
land for a time resided, and in which his 
son, John, duke of Lancaster, thence called 
John of Gaunt, or Ghent, was born, As 
if to show how Commerce has superseded 
Feudal Power, this turreted gateway, 
this fragment of an ancient castle, now 
forms part of a cotton-factory. 
Twenty-four miles from Ghent, on a 
dead level, as is shown by the great canal 
which connects the two cities being with- 
out a single lock, stands Bruges, the resi- 
dence, from the ninth to the fifteenth cen- 
turies, of the powerful counts of Flanders. 
Here dwelt they, in the midst of a mag- 
nificence and splendor almost incredible, 
exercising a somewhat precarious and in- 
terrupted sovereignty over the great com- 
mercial cities of Belgium. The wealth 
and splendid attire of the citizens of Bru- 
ges were.such that when the queen of 


. Philip le Bel, in 1300, visited Bruges, she 


is said to have exclaimed: “I see hun- 
dreds here who have more the appearance 
of queens than myself!” Who does not 
remember the vision of Longfellow, as he 
stood on the “Belfry of Bruges”—that 
lofty Gothic Belfry, the most beautiful in 
Europe—listening to its wondrous chimes 
br carillons, of eight-and-forty bells, which 
every quarter of an hour pour forth most 
exquisite music—that vision in which he 
saw “all the Foresters of Flanders” pass 
in long procession, saw “stately dames 
like queens attended, knights who bore 
the Fleece of Gold,”’* and, what concerns 
us most at present, 


“Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the White 
Hoods moving west, 
Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the 
Golden Dragon’s nest.” 


In 1381, there arose a matter of local 
jealousy between the rival cities of Bru- 
ges and Ghent. The inhabitants of Bru- 
ges undertook to dig a canal by which to 





* This order, afterward so famous, was in- 
stituted by Philip le Bon, duke of Burgundy, 
in 1480, in commemoration of the immense 
extent and great prosperity df the woolen 
manufactures of Bruges. 
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reach the waters of the Lys, without pass- 
ing through Ghent. This the Ghentese 
resented, as an injury to their city; and 
a& company of them, called the White 
Hoods, from their peculiar dress, attacked 
and routed the men of Bruges at. Minne- 
water. This was followed by open rebel- 
lion against the earl of Flanders. The 
White Hoods gathered strength, and were 
joined by all who were disaffected, or 
had suffered oppression from the nobles 
or the myrmidons of the count. ~ But 
after several engagements, and many 
atrocities on both sides, the count (called 
Louis de MAle, from his castle of Male or 
Maele) succeeded in intercepting all sup- 
plies to the insurgent city, which was re- 
duced to great distress, In this emergen- 
cy, the people turned to Philip Van Ar- 
tevelde, and besought him to become cap- 
tain of Bruges, and leader of the White 
Hoods. 

It is at this point that Mr. Taylor, in 
his fine dramatic poem of Philip Van Ar- 
tevelde, introduces us to this remarkable 
man. 

Philip Van Artevelde was the son of 
Jacques Arteveld, the brewer of Ghent, 
who, some thirty years before, had suc- 
cessfully withstood the encroachments 
of another count of Flanders on the privi- 
leges and immunities of his native city. 
This man was possessed of great power, 
even to forming a political alliance with 
Edward III. of England; and his infant 
son-was held at the baptismal] font by 
Philippa, Edward’s queen, from whom he 
received his name, Philip. The father 
was afterward slain on his own door- 
step, through the treachery of those very 
Ghentese whom he had served. 

We must now leave the bare record 
of history, and .take up the story as told 
by the poet—true in the main, . but 
adorned and rendered more attractive 
with the graces and embellishments of 
fancy. 

Philip Van Artevelde is represented as 
a man of a quiet and meditative spirit, 
much given to reading, contemplation, 
and angling in the brooks and ponds of 
the Franc of Ghent—a “ gentle-hearted 
man,” but with a latent energy and 
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strength of character which only needed 
circumstances to call them forth. This 
unobtrusive and peaceful mode of life had 
caused him to be misunderstood both by 
friend and foe. 


“Oh! fear him not, my lord; his father’s 
name 
Is all that from his father he derives. 
He is a man of singular address 
In catching river fish,” 


says, contemptuously, one of the earl of 
Flanders’s advisers. 


“Him! did ye say? 

tain! So! 

Then look about you in the morning, friends; 

For you shall find: him stirring before noon : 

Then comes he forth his study with his 
book, 

And looking off and on like parson preach- 
ing, 

Delivers me his orders,” 


Choose him for cap- 


ironically exclaims one of his fellow- 
townsmen. And the same captious 
speaker thus contrasts the mildness of 
his character with that of Peter Van den 
Bosch, his predecessor and now subor- 
dinate in the government of Ghent, a 
rough and savage soldier, under whose 
rule the scaffold and the stake were never 
without their victims. 


_ Who's to rule the fierce ? 
‘I prithee, Van den Bosch, cut not that 
throat : 
Roast not this man alive, or for my sake, 
If roast he must, not at so slow a fire; 
Nor yet so hastily impale this other, 
But give him time to ruminate and foretaste 
So terrible an end.’ Mild Philip thus 
_ Shall read his lecture on humanity.” 


But the. time soon came when both 
friend and foe learned to estimate him 
very differently. 

In those turbulent times, when liberty 
was little understood, and might gave 
right, he who would rise to high estate 
did so at the peril of his life, and could 
only maintain his position by a stern and 
rigid rule. Von Artevelde felt this. 
From the very first, treachery lurked at 
his doors. A faction in the city sought 
to deliver him up, and make dishonorable 
terms of peace with the earl of Flanders, 
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For a little while, the purity of his char- 
acter revolts at the necessities of his po- 
sition. ‘‘ These hands,” he says, 


“These hands are spotless yet-— 
Yea, white as when in infancy they strayed 
Unconscious o’er my mother’s face, or closed 
With that small clasp which mothers love to 
feel.” 


With a shudder he feels that these spot- 
less hands must be imbued in the blood 
of traitors. His own safety, and that of 
the city, require it. The leaders of the 
“peace at any price” party are slain, 
“stabbed to death upon the steps i’ the 


‘market-place,” and the earl’s ignomini- 


ous terms of peace indignantly rejected. 

Meantime the siege goes on; and the 
supplies being all cut off, Famine, with 
its attendant, Pestilence, stalks through 
the doomed city. 


- “So many to the pest-house carried in, 


So many to the dead-house carried out, 
The same dull, dismal, damnable old story,” 


as Van den Bosch impatiently exclaims, 
on being asked what tidings. The wo- 
men and children die of hunger. The 
troopers eat their horses. Here Van Arte- 
velde appears nobly great. ‘“‘An ounce 
of horseflesh and half an oaten cake’ are 
all that he permits himself to eat in four- 
and-twenty hours, so that his soldiers 
exclaim: ‘‘Why, we ourselves fare bet- 
ter!” His beautiful sister Clara, in hap- 
pier times a merry-hearted and self-willed 
girl, becomes now a ministering angel. 
Here is a touching scene which he de- 
scribes : 


“ Clara. I paid a visit first to Ukenheim . 
He came last night, 

‘And said he knew not if we owed him aught ; 

But if we did, a peck of oatmeal now 

Would pay the debt. I went. 

By a low couch, curtained with cloth of frieze, 

Sat Ukenheim, a famine-stricken man, 

With either bony fist upon his knees, 

And his long back upright. His eyes were 
fixed, 

And moved not, though some gentle words I 
spoke, 

Until a little urchin of a child, 

That called him father, crept to where he sat, 
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And plucked him by the sleeve, and with its 

small 

And skinny finger pointed ; then he rose, 

And with a low obeisance, and a smile 

That looked like watery moonlight on his face, 

So pale and weak a smile, he bade me welcome. 

I told bim that a loading of wheat flour 

Was on its way, whereat, to my surprise, 

His countenance fell, and he had almost wept. 
Artevelde. Poor soul! and wherefore ? 
Clara. That I soon perceived. 

He plucked aside the curtain of the couch, 

- And there two children’s bodies lay composed. 

They seemed like twins of some ten years of 

age, 

And they had died so nearly both together, 

He scarce could say which first; and being 

dead, 

He put them, for some fanciful affection, 

Each with its arm about the other’s neck, 

So that a fairer sight I had not seen 

Than those two children, with their little faces, 

So thin and wan, so calm, and sad, and sweet. 

‘a Saw iter I wept, 

And when he saw I wept, his own tears fell, 

And he was sorely shaken and convulsed.” 


It would be hard to find, in the whole 
range of descriptive poetry, any thing finer 
than the above passage. 

In the midst of these scenes of misery 
and desolation there arrives a herald from 
the count of Flanders, again offering peace ; 
but on what terms ? 


“That every man and woman born in Ghent 

Shall meet him on the road, half-way to 
Bruges, 

Barefooted and bareheaded, in their shirts 

With halters on their necks, and then kneel 
down, 

And place their lives and chattels at his 
mercy.” 


Van Artevelde, bold, calm, and self- 
possessed, calls a meeting of the citizens, 
and places before them three alternatives : 
to accept the proffered terms, and become 
the slaves of Louis de Male; or, to remain 
as they were, and perish, surely and irre- 
trievably, by famine; or, that ‘‘ they whose 
plight is best and hearts are stout,” should 
suddenly arm and follow him, and, rush- 
ing to the gates of Bruges, “strike a stroke 
for life or death.” The people’s choice 


folls on the last bold measure; he imme- 
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diately calls to his standard five thousand 
men, and taking for their use all the provi- 
sions yet to be found in Ghent, marches 
at once on Bruges. 

The men of Bruges were holding a high 
festival at the time; they were complete- 
ly taken by surprise ; they rushed tumult- 
uously forth to meet the foe, without order 
or leadership. The bloody battle of Merle 
ensued, in which the men of Bruges were 
routed with great slaughter, the earl obliged 
to flee alone and in disguise, and the proud 
city given up to plunder and indiscriminate 
slaughter. But it is only just to Van Ar- 
tevelde to say, that he stopped the carnage 
as soon as he could, and that his first act 
on entering Bruges was to dispatch “ere 
midnight,” a hundred wagons laden with 
corn and wine, to his starving fellow-citi- 
zens. 

It was probably at this time, though 
some authorities place it at a later date, 
that the famous Golden Dragon, taken in 
the First Crusade from the church of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, and placed on 
the belfry of Bruges, was carried off to 
Ghent, where it still remains, on the lofty 
tower or beffroi of the cathedral of St. 
Baron. 

The capture of Bruges was followed by 
the surrender of Ypres, Courtrai, and the 
other towns of Flanders, which, tired of 
the tyranny of the earl, hastened to join 
the standard of revolt; and for a time 
Philip Van Artevelde ruled with sove- 
reign sway over the land, and basked in 
the sunshine of human glory. Here, 
amid the joy of conquest, the triumph of 
genius and the happiness of wedded love, 
the First Part of the poem closes. 

Although Van Artevelde is throughout 
the central figure of the drama, the other 
characters that cluster around him are 
sketched with a masterly hand. The brave 
and generous-hearted Walter d’Arlon, 
the faithful Van Ryk, the treacherous 
Occo, the fierce but trustworthy Van den 
Bosch—each stands forth, a personality. 
The two female characters, Adriana Van 
Merestyn, Philip’s betrothed, and Clara 
Van Artevelde, his sister, are drawn with 
a delicate and skillful touch. 

At the opening of the Second Part, we 
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find Van Artevelde at the head of a large 
army, besieging Oudenarde. All Flan- 
ders, with the exception of this one town, 
lies at his feet. He has-.at his command 
five hundred ‘thousand swords. He en- 
joys the title of Regent of Flanders. He 
affects the state and pomp of -a sovereign, 
holds a regular court, and is clothed in 
robes ‘of scarlet furred with minever.” 
If, as some! think, he was actuated more 
by ambition than the love of liberty, 
surely now his highest wishes were grati- 
fied. But.in the midst of his power and 
splendor, there is a shadow upon him, | It 
was said by the artist whose privilege it 
was to place on canvas the lineaments of 
Abraham. Linéoln, that. his was ‘the 
saddest face he ever painted.” So in 
these opening scenes of Van Artevelde, 
we get the impression of profound sad- 
ness and weariness. What is this but a 
commentary on the vanity of human wish- 
és, and the unsatisfying nature of world- 
ly greatness? “I shall be satisfied” only 
“when I awake with Thy likeness.” 

In effect, the conqueror stood at that 
moment on the brink of a precipice. The 
earl had called to his aid the power of 
his cousin, the king of France, Charles 
VL., afterward known as Charles the Mad, 
the same who for forty-two years encum- 
bered the throne of France. He was then 
but a boy of fourteen, ted by his ambitious 
uncles, the dukes of Bourbon and Burgun- 
dy. His childishness, frivolity, and flight- 
iness are well portrayed in the poem. 

It is painful to trace the downfall of 
this great and noble being, so suddenly 
raised to.the loftiest station. For, alas! 
his fall was two-fold—the fall from power 
being preceded by a fall from virtue. 
The quiet student had become the ambi- 
tious soldier, the friend of the people now 
levied taxes without mercy, the “ genflé- 
hearted man” multiplied executions with 
a ferocity equal to that of Van den Bosch 
himself. But this is not all. His wife, 
the lovely Adriana, having died, after a 
brief period of wedlock; the,once pure- 
hearted Philip beeomes entangled in an 
improper connection with a fair but frail 
Italian, the former mistress of the duke 
of Bourbon, who had fallen into his hands 
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on the capture of Bruges, where she had 
been on a visit. 

The author has not been happy in his 
portraiture of this woman. She is neither 
one thing nor another. Neither her vices 
nor‘her virtues sit easy on her. We can 
not see the fascinations by which she en- 
thralls her lover. We can not trust the 
sincerity of her sorrow for sin, since she 
does not forsake it. We can not even be- 
lieve in her devotion to Van Artevelde, 
since, by her own showing, “ her poor heart 
had prodigally spent. its fund of youthful 
passion” long before she met him. And 
when, at the fated battle of Rosebecque, 
she avenges his death, and dies. on his 
corpse, we do not in the least regret her. 

The end of this remarkable man, who 
blazed forth like a meteor on tlie politi- 
cal horizon, and disappeared as ‘sudden- 
ly, was most pitiful. , After seeing town 
after town fall away, his best and bravest 
generals slain, and his authority set at 
naught, he rashly gave battle to the French 
at Rosebecque, between Ghent and Cour- 
trai, where, twenty-five thousand of his 
Flemings having been killed in half an 
hour, he was wounded by a false friend, 
and afterward trampled to death by his 
own disordered soldiery. 

The poem abounds in passages of great 
power and beauty, showing a deep phi- 
sophy and insight into human nature, 
second only to Shakespeare himself. 
The double-scene between Van Arte- 
velde and Van den Bosch, on the top of 
the steeple of St. Nicholas, is admirable; 
and the council of war. in the French 
king’s camp at Senlis contains much 
pungent satire; but both are too long 
for quotation. A few detached passages 
may be added to those given above: 


“Truly the tender mercies of the weak, 
As of the wicked, are but cruel.” 


What fearful proof of this have we lately 
had, in the atrocities practiced by the 
Southern Confederacy, as it staggered 
toward destruction ! 


“The heart of man, walk it which way it will, 
Sequestered or frequented, smooth or rough, 
Down the deep valley amongst tinkling flocks, 
Or’mid the clang of trumpets, and the march 
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Of clattering ordnance, still must have its 
halt, 

Its hour of truce, its instant of repose, 

Its inn of rest’; and craving still must seek 

The food of its affections—still must slake 

Its constant thirst of what is fresh and pure 

And pleasant to behold.” 


What could be more beautiful than 
the following picture of daybreak ? 


“The gibbous moon was in a wan decline, 
And all was silent as a sick man’s chamber. 
Mixing its small beginnings with the dregs 
Of the pale moonshine and a few faint stars, 
The cold uncomfortable daylight dawned ; 
And the white tents, topping a low ground-fog 
Showed like a fleet becalmed.” 


One great fault of this poem is its ob- 
security, which makes it hard reading to 
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any but the close student of history, and 
which might easily have been avoided by 
a few explanatory notes. <A yet graver 
fault is found in the occasional coarse- 
ness of thought and diction which dis- 
figures it. ‘True, this was characteristic 
of the times; but what of that? It is an 
insult to the better taste of the present 


. times to attempt to reproduce it. 


But taken as a whole, Philip Van Ar- 
tevelde is a noble work, worthy of its 
theme; and no one can rise from its pe- 
rusal without feeling his mind enlarged 
and his thoughts expanded, by contact 
with one of the finest intellects that Eng- 
land has produced; and his faith in an 
overruling Providence strengthened by 
the contemplation of this strange and 
eventful career. 


FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D., LL.D. 


{Every friend of sound learning and of 
true religion, who was at all familiar with 
the life or the works of the Rev. Dr. Fran- 
cis Wayland, must have felt that he sus- 
tained a loss in the death of that great and 
good man. We of this magazine not only 
share in the general sorrow, but have a 
sense of almost personal bereavement, for 
Dr. Wayland had kindly expressed the 
deepest interest in the prosperity of Hours 
at Home, had contributed an article to one 
of our earlier numbers, and had given us 
reason to hope that our pages might not 
unfrequently be enriched by the produc- 
tions of his pen. We regard it, therefore, 
as our duty, and it certainly is a pleasure, 
to lay before our readers a brief sketch of 
his life and services. —Ep. Hours ar Home. | 

Francis Wayland was born in the city 
of New-York, March eleventh, 1796. His 
father, Rev. Francis Wayland, was an Eng- 
lishman and a Baptist minister, of sterling 
qualities of mind ‘and heart. He was 
called to the pastoral care of a church in 
Poughkeepsie a few years after the birth of 
the son. There, under the instruction of 
that excellent teacher, Daniel H. Barnes, 


the youth pursued his studies, until he 
was fifteen years of age, when he entered 
the Sophomore class of Union College. 
He graduated in 1813, and at once entered 
upon the study of medicine in the office of 
Dr. Eli Burritt, in Troy. Just as he had 
completed his professional course, he was 
impressed with the conviction that it was 
his duty to devote his life to the labors of 
the Christian ministry. Accordingly he 
entered Andover Theological Seminary. 
He came at once under the instruction of 
that eminent scholar, Professor Moses Stu- 
art, of whose services to him he always 
spoke with the deepest gratitude. After 
he had pursued his theological studies a 
year, he returned to Union College to take 
the position of tutor. He held the place 
for four years. And years of the greatest 
importance they were in equipping and 
training his mind for the herculean labors 
which awaited him.- He was called to 
give instruction in several departments of 
learning, and so was preparing himself for 
the high post in which it was his duty to 
supervise the instruction in all the branch- 
es belonging to a collegiate curriculum. 
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Hewas receiving stimulus and culture from 
intimate companionship with the scholarly 
professors, and was forming friendships 
which, like that with the late Bishop Alon- 
zo Potter of Pennsylvania, should endure 
through life. But above all the other for- 
mative influences of these years at Union 
College, he prized those which flowed from 
the society and the counsels of President 
Nott, who was then in the prime of his 
strength. He was always accustomed to 
speak of Dr. Nott in those terms of rever- 
ence and gratitude which his own pupils 
now employ in expressing their respect 
for his memory and their acknowledgment 
of his services to them. During his tutor- 
ship he kept steadily in view the work of 
the ministry, and preached for a part of 
the time at the village of Burnt Hills to a 
church which was not provided with a 
pastor. 

In 1821, he accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the First Baptist church in Bos- 
ton, and in August of that year was or- 
dained and settled. For nearly five years 
he labored with all fidelity in his new field. 
It was during this pastorate that he preach- 
ed his sermon on the “ Moral Dignity of the 
Missionary Enterprise,” which so kindled 
the enthusiasm of American Christians, 
that it may be said to have formed an era 
in the history of American missions. In 
1826, to the surprise and regret of the 
church, he resigned his pastoral charge to 
accept the professorship of natural philo- 
sophy in Union College. But scarcely had 
he reached Schenectady, when he was 
elected president of Brown University, in 
place of Dr. Asa Messer, who had just re- 
signed. In February, 1827, he went to 
Providence and entered upon the duties to 
which he was to devote all his energies for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Though he had then not yet entered 
upon the thirty-second year of his life, 
from the moment that he set his foot 
upon the college grounds, no one ques- 
tioned his preéminent fitness for his of- 
fice, no one doubted that he would main- 
tain the authority and discharge the du- 
ties of president with dignity, energy, 
and wisdom. No one could look upon 
that tall, spare form, which had not then 
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attained the corpulence of later years, 
upon that massive forehead, those pierc- 
ing dark eyes, gleaming through the shag- 
gy, overhanging eyebrows, that promi- 
nent nose, and those firm lips, without 
feeling instinctively that Dr. Wayland 
was born to command. His ideas of 
education were matured and positive. 
His indefatigable industry was fortu- 
nately equaled by his wonderful capa- 
city for labor. His enthusiasm was at 
once imparted alike to the students, the 
instructors, and the guardians of the col- 
lege. Rigid discipline, hard work, and a 
standard of deportment and scholarship 
soon characterized the institution. The 
president acquainted himself personally 
with the peculiarities and circumstances 
of each student, and checked those who 
were tempted to wrong at the very first 
wayward step. He was resolved, he said, 
to have a good college or none at all, and 
all young men who were not desirous of 
being members of a good college soon 
ascertained that their presence was not 
needed in the halls of Brown University. 
His first classes always speak of the 
change which he at once wrought in the 
institution and in their own aims and 
habits of study as almost marvelous. 
From that time till the day of his resig- 
nation he was neyer content with what 
he had attained, but was constantly striv- 
ing to raise the standard of scholarship 
and character in college. His lectures 
on moral philosophy, intellectual philo- 
sophy, and political ‘economy, published 
in the form of text-books, were adopted 
in a large part of our schools, academies, 
and colleges; so that the results of his 
professorial labors were felt in every part 
of the land. 

The friends of the college, filled with ad- 
miration at the vigor and success of his 
administration, promptly responded to his 
appeals for the means of enlarging the use- 
fulness of the institution. During his 
presidency the library fund was created, 
Manning Hall, which contains the fine 
chapel and the library, and Rhode Island 
Hall with its spacious lecture-rooms, were 
erected, important additions were made 
to the apparatus of the philosophical 
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and chemical departments, the president’s 
mansion was built, the college grounds 
were tastefully laid out and adorned, and 
in 1850 the sum of one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars was raised for inaug- 
urating what was-called the New System. 
The object was to furnish to students a 
wider range of instruction, Conspicuous 
as had been the success of the college un- 
der Dr. Wayland, he had become con- 
vinced that it was not achieving the high- 
est usefulness, because it was pursuing 
the common method of American colle- 
giate instruction, which he deemed signally 
defective. He thought that the colleges 
ought to provide instruction in a greater 
variety of branches, and especially in 
those which have particular reference to 
practical life, and that the students should 
be permitted to select the studies they 
wished to pursue. Thus every young 
man would be able to learn just what he 
needed, and would lose no time in study- 
ing what he did not need. Provision was 
made for ample courses in analytical chem- 
istry, civil engineering, the modern lan- 
guages, and didactigs. As Dr. Wayland 
had predicted, the number of pupils was 
greatly increased by the change. Nearly 
every one of the better colleges has now 
recognized the necessity of meeting the 
want which he, with the mind of a great 
educator, so early perceived, though none 
of them has met it by exactly imitating 
his method. 

But arduous as were his labors in the 
college during the lay period of his presi- 
dency, he was ever ready with pen and 
voice and purse to aid every enterprise 
which could promote the public welfare. 
He stimulated men of wealth to devote 
their means to beneficent objects. He 
delivered the address at the opening of 
the Atheneum Library in Providence, 
after taking a prominent part in founding 
it. At the great conventions of teachers, 
in assemblies of citizens, and in district 
school-houses he labored for the estab- 
lishment of free public schools and for 
the most thorough education of the mass- 
es. He was for a long time president of 
the Aid Society which cared for the poor 
in the city of Providence, and.was an 
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active and generous friend of every charita- 
ble effort. For years he devoted a great 
deal of time and labor to his duties as one 
of the Board of Inspectors of the Rhode 
Island State Prison, and taught a Bible- 
class composed of prisoners. When, on 
the Sunday after his death, the prisoners 
were informed by their chaplain tpat their 
old and true friend and teacher could 
never meet them there again, they sobbed 
as though they had lost their father. His 
biography of Dr. Judson, the copy-right 
of which work’he presented to Mrs. Jud- 
son, would attest, even were there not so 

many other proofs, how deep and zealous 

was his interest in the cause of Christian 

missions. He thought profoundly upon 

great public questions, and often exerted 
a powerful influence in shaping public 

opinion. He uttered his sentiments fear- 

lessly, whether they were popular or not. 

He was a staunch advocate of free trade. 

He was a most forcible expounder of 

those doctrines of human liberty over 

whose triumph in this country he was at 
last permitted to rejoice. It is not too 

much to say that his discussion with Dr. 

Fuller in 1845 on slavery, and the chap- 

ter on Slavery in his Moral Philosophy, 

which has been studied in almost every 

academy and college in the land, contri- 

buted very materially to the growth of that 

anti-slavery sentiment which now gives 

laws to the nation. During the war he has 

repeatedly, at great risk to his health, ad- 

dressed his fellow-citizens on the import- 

ant topics of the hour, and urged them 

with all his power to bate not one jot 

of hope, but to bend all their energies to 

the work, and to trust in that God of 

justice who could not look with approval 

on the wicked attempt to found a govern- 

ment on human slavery. So naturally 

did his townsmen turn to him for counsel, 

that on the evening after the murder of 

Mr. Lincoln hundreds of them marched 

in procession to his house, and stood in 

the pelting rain to hear what he had to, 
say to them in that hour of darkness and 

trial. Thus his great mind and great heart 

were ever reaching out in all directions, and 

elevating and blessing all men who came 

within the wide sphere of his influence. 
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These varied labors of Dr. Wayland, 
prosecuted with unsurpassed energy for 
almost the lifetime of a generation, be- 
gun at last to produce their effect upon 
his naturally vigorous constitution, and in 
the summer of 1855, in accordance with 
the advice of his physician, he deemed it 
neces to’ relinquish the post which 
he had held for twenty-eight and a half 
years. He erected a mansion on a pleas- 
ant site in the eastern part of Providence, 
overlooking the beautiful valley of the 
Seekonk, and there divided his time be- 
tween those horticultural pursuits of which 
he was so fond, and such intellectual and 
religious labors as he supposed would not 
too severely task his strength. But he 
could not remain inactive. When he 
was trying to rest, he did more than most 
men undertake when they_are hard at 
work. In-1857, he accepted an invitation 
to supply the pulpit of the First Baptist 
church, Providence, and to perform pas- 
toral duties, and for more than a year he 
preached and labored with all the energy 
and zeal of a young pastor, He afterward 
preached occasionally, but for some time 
before his death he was obliged by the 
state of his health to abstain entirely from 
pulpit ministrations. But during these 
years, when he was seeking repose, in ad- 
dition to other labors, he published his 
volume of Notes on the Principles and 
Practices of Baptists, his Occasional Dis- 
courses, his Sermons to the Churches, his 
Letters on the Ministry of the Gospel, and 
his Memoir of the Christian Labors of 
Chalmers. During the past summer he 
revised his Moral Philosophy, and wrote 
three new chapters for it. _ By various 
labors during the month previous to his 
death he made ‘too heavy drafts upon his 
strength. On Saturday, September twen- 
ty-third, just a week before his death, he 
was somewhat indisposed, and called: his 
physician, who procured him temporary 
relief. \On Sunday he was not strong 

_ enough to attend church. In the evening 
he had, a very interesting conversation 
with a member of his family and with his 
medical friend and adviser. He said that 
he thought that his work was about 
ended, that he had tried in his life to find 
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out what God wanted him to do,and then 
to do it, but that he had done his work 
very imperfectly, that he placed his hopes 
for the future only on the infinite mercy 
of God through Christ Jesus, but that his 
trust was implicit. He also remarked 
that he never had .those ecstatic views 
of heayen of which some spoke; but it 
seemed to him to be the scene of the high. 
est development and happiness of the hu- 
man soul. All this he said in an earnest 
but cheerful tone, which was most impres- 
sive to those who heard him, and who 
now recall with such sacred interest every 
word which he uttered on that memorable 
evening. After some premonitory symp- 
toms, on Monday, of the disease which was 
so soon to prostrate him, he was on Tues- 
day stricken with the fatal paralytic blow, 
He lingered, for, the most part in an un- 
conscious state, until half-past five on the 
afternoon of Saturday, September thirti- 
eth, when he expired as gently as a child 
falls asleep. So ended one of the grandest 
lives which it has been. given to this gen- 
eration to see. 

The striking features of Dr. Wayland’s 
intellect were his powers of quick and 
clear perception, discriminating analysis, 
broad generalization, and felicitous illus- 
tration. On approaching a subject, he 
seemed to perceive at once what belonged 
to the consideration of it and what did 
not, and he cut off and pushed aside the 
extraneous and non-essential matters . 
which others had gathered about it. In 
the class-room he always forced a student 
who presented an inquiry, to modify his 
question until it conveyed precisely the 
idea he intended to express. Not until 
the young man had done that, did he re- 
ceive an answer. Dr. Wayland’s mind 
was too practical to be attracted to the 
subtleties of any merely speculative or 
transcendental philosophies. It may 
therefore be argued that his analysis and 
treatment of certain subjects which he 
discussed were not in the amplest sense 
exhaustive. But within the limits of the 
application of his analysis, it was ex- 
haustive and complete. His faculty of 
generalization was equally striking. His 
eye was 60 quick to perceive analogies, 
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that his power of illustrating a subject 
was almost unequaled. To this power 
his success as a teacher was in a large 
degree due. His sturdy self-reliance led 
him to trust to his own investigations of 
a topic rather than to seek for the opin- 
ions of others. Perhaps it may have led 
him at times to undervalue somewhat the 
results of the labors of earlier investi- 
gators. A friend, who was about to take 
charge of a Bible-class, asked him what 
commentary he would recommend him 
to use. “Your own eyes, if you can 
see,” was the characteristic reply. He 
followed the old rule of “ Multwm non 
multa,” in his reading, which was thor- 
ough rather than large. But his memory 
was so retentive, the results of his read- 
ing were so at his command, that what- 
ever topic was introduced, he seemed al- 
ways ready with some remark more per- 
tinent, fresh, and suggestive than would 
be elicited from any one else. The bi- 
ographies of positive men, men of great 
will, had a special attraction for him. 
His students will all remember how 
Jarge a portion of his illustrations in the 
class-room were drawn from the lives of 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Wel- 
lington, and Napoleon. The portraits of 
the last two hung in conspicuous places 
in his stndy. As a writer, Dr. Wayland 
was simple, direct, and lucid.. His style 
is always perfectly clear and pure, but 
also massive and forcible. When occa- 
sion required it, the most graceful and elo- 
quent diction was at his command, and cer- 
tain passages in his works are, in beauty 
of expression, hardly surpassed by any 
writings of this generation. He was not 
ordinarily a very fluent speaker, but at 
times he wielded over his audience the 
power of a great orator. Many of his oc- 
casional addresses, especially his dis- 
courses commemorative of prominent 
men, are models of their kind.. But no- 
where else did he speak with such fervor 
and effect as in the assemblies of the stu- 
dents, urging them to lofty and manly 
courses of action, or pressing home the 
great truths of the gospel upon their 
hearts. In the conference meetings in 
the chapel, his heart was often fired with 
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holy ardor, and his lips seemed touched 
with coals from the altar- of the living 
God. 

But extraordinary as were Dr. Way- 
land’s mental endowments, his greatness 
and his influence were more conspicuously 
moral than intellectual. His imperial will, 
his ardent love of the simple truth, his 
tender sympathy for the oppressed and 
the suffering, his generosity to the poor, 
his unconquerable love of soul-liberty, 
his hatred of spiritual despotisms, his 
unflinching devotion to duty, his sublime 
unselfishness, his spirit of unquestioning 
filial obedience to God, his abiding faith 
in Jesus Christ and him crucified—these 
were the great elements of his character, 
the impelling forces of that splendid in- 
tellect, and the sources of his mighty 
power. He believed with all his soul that 
life is made up of duties, duties to man 
and to God. This idea he was ever hold- 
ing up in all possible lights, and impress- 
ing on his hearers with all his power. It 
lent shape and coloring to all his instruc- 
tions as professor, and to all his acts as 
president, lifted the college to a lofty plane, 
and gave earnestness and purpose to the 
lives of his pupils. As a duty half per- 
formed is not performed at all, so all study 
which was not thorough and exhaustive 
was, by his standard, no study at all. He 
insisted, with uncompromising earnest- 
ness, that his pupils should completely 
master the subject in hand. No dodging, 
moral or intellectual, availed to escape 
from his searching eye. He seemed to 
have an instinctive knowledge of human 
character, and read men as we read open 
books. Never have we seen any one who 
had such marvelous power of pursuing an- 
other through all the labyrinthine pas- 
sages of an evil heart, and forcing him to 
come out and stand in the blazing light 
of his own conscience and of God’s coun- 
tenance, and then to see himself as he 
really was. As his moral power predomi- 
nated over his intellectual, he was more 
successful both in investigating and in 
teaching moral than intellectual philoso- 
phy. The laws of conscience, the heinous- 
ness and the fatal results of sin, the un- 
changeableness of the divine laws, the im- 
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mutableness of right, the power of habit, 
the right of every man to himself and the 
consequent wrong of human slavery, the 
pararaount duty of every man to develop 
his faculties to the utmost, and to live to 
the glory and honor of God, these and kin- 
dred topics were discussed with such clear- 
ness and force and illustrated so various- 
ly and so aptly, that we believe it to be 
literally true that no student, however 
thoughtless, ever pursued the study of 
moral philosophy under Dr. Wayland 
without receiving positive moral impres- 
sions, which remained through life. You 
can find hardly one of his pupils who can 
not repeat memorable utterances of the 
teacher, which have been to him maxims 
throvghout his career. His original mind 
naturally coined striking and sententious 
expressions, which clung to the memory 
of his hearers. How many of the gradu- 
ates of Brown University have we heard 
say with grateful hearts that they owe 
their success in life more to the intellec- 
tual and moral training they received 
from Dr. Wayland than to any or all 
other causes. To his exalted standard of 
duty he held others with a strenuousness 
which sometimes seemed too severe. But 
he held himself as rigidly up to the same 
standard. Like all strong men, he main- 
tained his beliefs with such positiveness 
that his opponents sometimes deemed him 
unjust to them. He was by no means 
lacking, as some have supposed, in sensi- 
tiveness to the approbation of his fellow- 
men. But he loved truth and duty better 
than human praise. Having carefully de- 
termined what he thought to be right, he 
would cling to that in the face of the whole 
world. He pursued his course so eagerly 
that he sometimes jostled rather rudely 
those who crossed his path. But it was 
only because he was so intent upon dis- 
charging his duty. No man was more de- 
sirous of doing full justice to the opinions 
of others. No one was ever more ready to 
acknowledge his error and to change his 
opinion when convinced that he was in 
error. 

The soul of his moral philosophy, his 
inspiration for labor, his only hope for the 
future, he found in the teachings of the 
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New Testament. He was preéminently 
a religious man. He was no ascetic. He 
had not a morbid piety. He was. gifted 
with an eye for the ludicrous, and with 
the keenest of wit, and was fond of com- 
panionship. His conversation and his 
teachings were often enlivened by most 
humorous illustrations. But his wit and 
pleasantry never degenerated into frivoli- 
ty. His daily walk was that of a man of 
God. He sought above all things to be a 
disciple of Jesus Christ. He was not 
much given to the study of systems of 
theology, but his Greek Testament was 
ever on his study-table, and a large part 
of it he knew by heart. No school would 
perhaps receive all his statements of doc- 
trine, but he agreed in all essential points 
with the great body of the denomination 
to which he belonged. His practical mind 
sought not to elaborate a body of divini- 
ty, but to imbue his own life and that of 
others with the spirit of Christ. In his 
later years particularly he became impa- 
tient of all preaching which did not 
plainly, simply, and directly aim at that 
result. Believing that many of his breth- 
ren were devoting their energies too ex- 
clusively to the composition and delivery 
of scholarly and polished discourses, he 
criticised their methods with a severity 
which was probably excessive, and which 
certainly was not agreeable to them. But 
no one can read the volumes in which he 
sets forth his later views on preaching, 
and on the duties of the churches, with- 
out feeling profoundly that the writer's 
heart is filled with the love of Christ, and 
that his single aim is to hasten the triumph 
of his kingdom. In his daily life he il- 
lustrated the doctrines he preached. He 
was truly catholic. His heart went out 
in love to all disciples of Christ. The poor 
went not empty away from his door. He 
was generous beyond his means. He loved 
to seek out the suffering and relieve them. 
He was singularly unselfish. He was ever 
ready with his purse, his pen, or his voice, 
to toil for every worthy cause. When he 
saw an opportunity of doing good, with 
joy and alacrity he hastened to improve 
it, never stopping to ask what his com- 
fort or advancement required. 
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After his resignation of the presidency 
of the college relieved him of secular du- 
ties, his attention was more exclusively 
devoted to religious themes. He delight- 
ed to preach again, and told his friends 
that he had erred in leaving the pulpit 
for the president’s chair. The conversion 
of men to God weighed constantly on his 
mind. In prayer-meetings he addressed 
them and prayed for them with unwonted 
fervor. He sought occasions in private 
conversation for turning them to their 
Redeemer. His communion with his 
heavenly Father became closer and more 
delightful as he drew nearer to the end 


OCTOBER.—THE GREEN 


A sone for dun October, 
That tints the woods wi’ broon, 
And fills wi’ pensive rustling 
The wooded dells aroun’ ; 
While lintie, merle, and mavis 
Nae langer pipe wi’ pride, 
Nor larks wi’ song salute us 
On the green hill-side, 
Auld nests are noo beginning 
To peep frae woods fast thinning, 
And wi’ nae thocht o’ sinning 
Lairds death are scatterin’ wide ; 
While some are grumblin’ sairly 
0’ fields that yield but sparely : 
But Nature yet looks rarely 
On the green hill-side. 


What though our posie borders 

In waefu’ plight are seen, 
Though stocks and staring dahlias 

Hae tint their summer sheen, 
Thy hoary dawns, October, 

They ne’er were meant to bide— 
Unlike the halesome clover 

On the green hill-side. 
Though Robin’s town-notes swelling 
0 summer’s flight are telling, 
A sober thought compelling 

That nane would seek to hide, 
Shall we at hame sit chaunnering, 
0’ frost and famine maundering, 
While wiser folks are wandering 

On the green hill-side ? 
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of his pilgrimage on earth, and when at 
last on that serene September afternoon 
the summons to depart came so suddenly, 
it found him ready and waiting. How 
few lives have we of this generation seen 
so crowded with beneficent labors, so 
controlled by a sense of duty, so fruitful 
of imperishable results! 

It gives us pleasure to hear that Dr. 
Wayland appointed his widow and his 
two sons, Judge Francis Wayland, of 
New-Haven, Ct., and Rev. Professor H. 
Lincoln Wayland, of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, his literary executors, 


HIELL-SIDE. 


We'll see the souchin’ peesweeps 
In gathered flocks prepared, 

To leave the glen and meadows 
Whare love’s delights they shared ; 

Their cheerfu’ cries we'll hear nae 
As owre our heads they glide. 

Poor birds! they part in silence 
Wi’ the green hill-side. 

And though nae lambkin’s gambols 

May cheer us on our rambles, 

O’ hips, and haws, and brambles* 
Ilk brake we'll reive wi’ pride, 

And pu’ the lingering gowan’ 

Whare, late, the cluster’d rowan, 

In scarlet grandeur glowin’, 
Graced the green hill-side. 


When streams the gouden sunset 
Frae ’tween the hills and cluds, 
While hangs the double rainbow 
Aboon the sparkling woods, 
In the herald lull that tells us 
The storm-king by will ride, 
Oh! wha would haste in terror 
Frae the green hill-side ? 
What though the cluds close o’er us, 
And glens grow dark before us, 
Some bush frae blustering Boreas — 
Will ample beil’ provide ; 
While thoughts we lang shall treasure— 
The bairns o’ purest pleasure— 


* “ Hips, and haws, and brambles "—wild berries, 
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Shall leap in canty measure 
In the preen hill-side. 


Oh ! ye wha life are wearin’ 
Amid the city’s smeek— 
It’s no’ in noisy taverns 
_ Ye Pleasure’s face should seek. 
*Mang “ social tankards foamin’ ” 
She cares nae lang to bide ; 
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But weel she loes the freshness 
O’ the green hill-side, 
For summer's flight she cares nae, 
And winter’s frown she fears nae ; 
To slight poor Toil she dares nae, 
Nor frae him seeks to hide; 
By burnies murmuring sweetly, 
At morn or e’en she'll meet ye, 
And wi’ a smile will greet ye 
On the green hill-side. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Sesame and Lilies. Two Lectures de- 
livered at Manchester, by John Ruskin, 
M.A. 12mo, (New-York : J. Wiley & Son.) 
Mr. Ruskin has never written more elo- 
quently than in some passages of those 
lectures. They were delivered ostensibly 
on the’subject of How and What to Read; 
but the peculiarity of the writer’s mind 
leads him to diverge from his plan in 
every possible quarter, so that eloquent 
declamation on the evils of the age and 
the shortcomings of English society take 
the place of practical advice and instruc- 
tion. 

The Life of Michael Angelo, by A. 
Grimm, translated from the German. by 
F. E. Bunnett. ‘Two volumes, crown 8vo. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) The ca- 
reer of the famous Florentine as an art- 
ist, an author, and a man, has never been 
traced so thoroughly as in this levrned 
and comprehensive work. Its subject is 
as wide as the general revival of the fine 
arts in Italy during the sixteenth century, 
and on them, as well as on most collat- 
eral topics of information, a flood of light 
is shown by the researches of Grimm that 
testifies to years of devotion to his task. 
The translation is well executed, with 
little of the stiffness of expression that 
usually accompanies the attempt to trans- 
fuse the words of an author into another 
language. The Life of Michael Angelo is 
one of the most valuable works on art 
ever published in this country. It is got 
up in a style worthy of its merit. 


The Life and Genius of Shakespeare, 
by Richard Grant White. 12mo. (Bos- 
ton { Little, Brown & Co.) All that is 
known and much that is guessed about 
Shakespeare and his writings will be 
found assembled in this elegant volume. 
The readers of Hours at Home need not 
to be told that Mr. Grant White writes 
with the feeling of a poet, and all that 
relates to the divine art is sure of the 
worthiest treatment at his hands. His 
book includes, in addition to the Memoirs, 
an Essay on Shakespeare’s Genius, and an 
account of the rise and progress of the 
early English drama. 

The Works of Epictetus, a translation 
from the Greek, based on that of Eliza- 
beth Carter, by T. W. Higginson. Crown 
8vo. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) The 
moral wisdom of the old stoic philosopher 
appears here in the newest and freshest 
of garbs. The immutability of truth is 
such that the precepts which guided the 
conduct of earnest men in the first cen- 
tury of our era still have their fitness and 
application to human concerns. There is 
also a general feeling of curiosity to know 
how far the unaided reason of man could 
rise to a perception of the great principles 
made manifest to us by the light of reve- 
lation. And in this view the works of 
Epictetus have great value, as they are 
allowed to exhibit the most elevated strain ” 
of morality that has reached us from pagan 
antiquity. This edition embodies every 
help necessary to facilitate the study. 
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